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INTRODUCTION. 

This little volume is the outcome of a paper read 
by me before an English audience in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, about the month of February, 1900. 

It came recently to the notice of Sir Frederick R. 
St. John, K.C.M.G., Mate British Minister at Berne, 
and, by reason of his kindly suggestion, I have been 
induced to amplify and revise it so far that the 
following pages are the result. 

The contents, as will be seen, are mostly trans- 
lations of Swiss and other continental writers, prin- 
cipally of M. Ed. Tallichet, of the *' Biblioth^que 
Universelle et Revue Suisse''; M. Ed. Naville; M. 
Villarais; M. E. P^tavel, and contributors to the 
Journal de GenHe. 

' I am honoured by being permitted to say that, 
as British Minister to Switzerland, he. Sir Frederick, 
had occasion to become personally acquainted with 
most of these Swiss littirateurSy whose persistent 
endeavours to remove the false impressions made on 
their countrymen by the Swiss Press, and to en- 
lighten them on the merits of the South African 
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question, are, he thinks, deserving of all praise and 
recognition by the British public. 

To (•) M. Tallichet, for his clear, unimpassioned, 
and erudite articles on this subject at various times 
I owe largely ; other eminent Swiss writers have also 
borne their testimony against the blind prejudices 
which seem to have obtained on the Continent, but 
M. Tallichet is so full, so learned, so scholarly and 
thorough, that the fear of doing him injustice in the 
translating is profoundly with me. 

To M. Ed. Naville also I am greatly indebted for 
his very able and convincing statements. 

The raison d^itre of my attempting to bring for- 
ward my contribution to this subject was that in 
culling and picking out the various parts by first one 
continental litteratiur and then another I found 
that a continuous chain was, so to speak, capable of 
being formed, and that the links when welded together 
would produce a whole which I trust will be acknow- 
ledged by my readers to be that which it has been my 
earnest desire to make it, viz., a history in brief, 



* M. Tallichet u, I nndentand, abont to publiib in one volume, all the 
articles which have appeared on the Sonth African conflict in the " Biblioth^ne 
Univereelle et Revue Suiese," of which he it the able editor. This compilation 
is destined to become a moat valuable work of reference which ahould fill a place 
in every British library, as containing the expression of the opinion of the very 
few, among continental writers, who have taken the trouble to master the ques- 
tion, and not thereby feared to encounter the opposition of their prejudiced 
readers.— S. N. D. 
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dealing with statements of facts ; that the statements 
made and the opinions uttered being mostly by 
independent European writers should be worthy of 
fair consideration ; that the motif is to endeavour to 
be clear, concise, and convincing, without being 
tedious ; and that the conclusions make for a policy of 
world-wide humanity. 

S. N. D. 

*' Qu3srere Verum *' 
This motto will at once be recognised by many of my old friends. 



The following letter is from the late British 
Minister to the Republic of Switzerland, — Sir 
Frederick R. St. John, K.CM.G. — 

" Cloister House, 

Gloucester, 

June nth, 1902. 
Dear Mr. D 

I have read with great interest the manuscript of 
your projected book, recording, among other things, 
the more telling passages in the various pamphlets on 
the South African war question written bydistinguished 
Swiss ''litterateurs." 

With nearly all these gentlemen I had the privi- 
lege to become acquainted during my nine years' 
residence in their country as H.M's. Minister, and 
from some of them I have lately had the satisfaction 
of learning that the thankless task they had under- 
taken, of removing the erroneous impressions prevalent 
on the origin of the war, had met with some success 
since my departure from Switzerland. 

As you may not have noticed them in the English 
newspapers ki which they appeared, I enclose copies 
of my translations* — one from German, the other from 
French — of prefaces published with Dr. Conan Doyle's 
pamphlet in those languages. They are calculated to 
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still further enlighten the Swiss public, and tend to 
modify continental opinion with regard to the origin 
of the war, the conduct of our soldiers, the establish- 
ment under immense difficulties of the Concentration 
Camps, and the consideration which induced those 
who conceived the merciful project, to carry it out. (*) 

Often as I have heard the war, and its causes, 
discussed in Switzerland, never has an opinion by a 
pro-Boer been put forward in my presence which did 
not betray the most astonishing ignorance of the sub- 
ject, and display all the prejudice which such ignorance 
engenders, but which will surely be corrected by our 
final victory and the calmer state of mind that must 
follow on the restoration of peace. 

The Historian of the future will, perhaps, be 
puzzled to sift the truth where the immense majority 
of European public opinion — real or pretended — ^was 
arrayed against us, and I consider that in recording 
what those have written whose ideas of justice 
prompted them to view matters from both sides, and 
consequently in a different sense, you are doing a most 
useful and patriotic work. 

Yours truly, 

F. R. St. JOHN." 



* See " Farther Notes" (p. 89) 



EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

" Les libniSs extirieures et poUtiqius 
d'un peuple n*existent que Id oU 
existe la liberie intSrieure et morale 
de Vindividu.'* — A db Gasparin. 

It must, to the average mind, seem a remarkable 
thing, that a man of the character, disposition, and 
moral constitution, as we appear to know him, of 
Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger, should have 
been able to hold a white people so long in a state of 
subjection and under a tyrannical rule such as he 
displayed. For i8 years, it may fairly be said, the 
residents in the Transvaal State, Boer and all other 
races alike, knew and enjoyed no rights whatever but 
those he chose to dole out to them ; all evidence goes 
to show that his ruling passion was greed, sordid 
greed, with a domineering love of power, and an 
impatience of all opposition ; he would be master ^ 
not only master but despot, autocrat, more autocratic 
than any reigning monarch of the present age; if 
proof of this is required you have only to turn to 
Fitzpatrick's "Transvaal from Within*' to have it 
given, chapter and verse, in the most incontrovertible 
manner. Mr. Fitzpatrick (this for the benefit of 
those who may not have seen his book) was secretary 
to that body of inhabitants in Johannesberg, who, 
exasperated to the last degree by the duplicity and 
high-handed conduct of the man whose duty and 
whose obligation it was to govern fairly, had at 
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length formed themselves into what they designated 
"a Reform Committee," for the purpose, and with 
the object, of endeavouring to obtain by fair means 
or by force — ^fair means preferred — redress for their 
grievances and oppression ; and he, being in the midst 
of all that was going on, and indeed was afterwards 
one of those sentenced to imprisonment, fine, and 
banishment for his eminent services to his fellow 
men, is able to speak from his own knowledge 
and produce historical documentary evidence which 
appears to be irrefutable and no getting away from. 
This Reform Committee it was who gave the letter 
to Dr. Jameson in '95 asking him to come to their 
aid if wanted, to which the doctor so promptly 
responded, not only by going but by going prema- 
turely, that the unfortunate fiasco, the *'Raid" was 
precipitated, for which, not only the raiders had to 
pay the price, but the Reformers in Johannesberg, 
and they, four of them, paid ;£25,ooo apiece, and over 
fifty of them paid ;£2,ooo apiece, to get out of prison ; 
and the wily manner in which Mr. Kriiger tricked 
the whole party, jockeyed the High Commissioner, 
and, no doubt, smiled in his sleeve as he determined 
to make this raid a peg on which he could and did 
hang all manner of devices and excuses for his own 
aggrandizement, even to the outlay of millions in 
secret armaments, which outlay he pretended was for 
the purpose of preventing a recurrence of any such 
proceeding by the Uitlanders, but which really was 
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for other set purpose, long contemplated, and actually 
in preparation months before, this set purpose as has 
been pretty well proved, being to drive the English 
out of S. Africa at the first opportunity; all this 
makes entertaining reading in the light of events. 
That this one individual, the president Kriiger, 
should, I say, have been able to hold a country like 
the Transvaal, several times larger than England, in, 
so to speak, the hollow of his hand, and defy friendly 
warnings ; despise entreaty ; spurn complaint ; ridi- 
cule opposition ; and jeer at the futility of individual 
effort to obtain reform ; and this a republic too ! does 
not savour well and favourably for the impartiality 
and boasted liberty and freedom of such institutions. 
When one looks through the map of the world and 
glances at those countries governed by Republics 
such as these — it would be invidious to single them 
out — one is perforce constrained almost to thank the 
** Great Architect of the Universe " that one does 
not necessarily desire to change the constitution of 
one's country, for, after all, a Constitution such as 
Britons enjoy, where the one House can do nothing 
without the other, and the other can do nothing 
without the one, and the two combined cannot alone 
produce new or alter existing laws but themselves 
are subject to control, must be and is difficult to 
improve on, yet, because its description is that of a 
constitutional monarchy* — and for the life of me I 

* ** Gladstone's Gleanings." 
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can see no other reason — there are individuals — 
you meet more of them on the Continent than in 
England — ^who appear to think that a republic is 
" the thing." In the name of all that is sensible, 
what are we in practice but a republic except that 
we have a president whose appellation is " KlNG," 
who bears an ancient lineage, who is irremovable, 
and whose descendant succeeds ? Is that not better, 
a thousand times, than having the position open to 
place seekers where everlasting conspiracy to under- 
mine, oust, and overthrow, for the personal benefits 
to be obtained thereby is dominant and dominating, 
and so often overcomes the common good? where 
a man with a keen though cunning brain and 
indomitable . PUSH may aspire to attain to the 
presidency irrespective of STABILITY ? vide The 
Transvaal ! ! 

True there are republics and republics, and a 
republic can we know be governed on lines which 
may, on the surface, appear to be cheap, but are they 
cheap, or do they not pay dearly for the cheapness, 
the apparent paradox notwithstanding? Which is 
the better ? a republic whose people pay their head 
about half the salary of our bank managers, he of 
course upholding for his nation that amount of 
dignity for, and as representative of his country, 
which such an income can command, or one whose 
people cheerfully contribute ;£437,ooo a year for the 
dignity^ and comfort, and splendour if you like, of 
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their ruler — which sum when properly reckoned 
works out at exactly 2id. and a bit (less than 3d.) per 
head per annum in a population of 41^ millions? And 
what do we get for this? the answer surely is 
SECURITY, and peace in our homes. And we present 
a dignified appearance, and can give a dignified 
reception, to rulers from other lands. No one ever 
jostles or attempts to occupy our presidential position 
because the position is permanent and hereditary. 
A constitution such as this is BY the people and FOR 
the people, and the motto '•' Trust of the people 
qualified by prudence ^^ is surely good enough all the 
world over. 

It is not necessary in this little volume to enter 
upon details which now are matters of history and 
more ably dealt with elsewhere, but allusion may 
be perhaps allowed to the bare fact that the salaries 
of officials in the Transvaal, all nominees of the 
president, rose from ;£5 1,831 per annum in 1886 to 
;£i,o8o,382 in 1898,* it therefore favours the inference 
that the temptations were too great for any man not 
actuated by the very purest moral principles, and not 
superior to temptation, but with all this matter 
M. Tallicbet, the learned Swiss writer, deals, and 
we will hasten to let him speak. 

Peace having now been declared, by honourable 
surrender, what a different aspect everything has ! 
The Boer to-day, instead of being frantically eager 

* " Transvaal from Within," J. P. Fitxpatrick. 
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for the blood of the English soldier, is, we are told, 
fraternising gleefully with him and pronouncing 
" Tommy Atkins *' a thorough gentleman. What 
an interesting coincidence, that, on the very day that 
peace was signed — May 31st — three years ago, Lord 
Milner, then Sir Alfred Milner, was urging upon 
M. Kriiger at the Bloemfontein Conference, the 
advisableness of giving the Uitlanders some measure 
of fair and liberal government and thus make the 
foundations of his Republic secure, but no, he would 
not listen ; with what result ! ! * 

The Boer will now soon discover for himself who 
is his real friend as compared with the pretended 
one. Without doubt he has been fearfully hood- 
winked by mercenaries throughout the whole business, 
for, from his insular position so far removed from 
reliable information and authentic news of what was 
going on, he was the prey of every swashbuckler 
who posed and intrigued to persuade him that any- 
body was his friend except the Englishman. Now, 
however, that he can get to close and friendly 
quarters with " Tommy " and see really the stuff he 
is made of, and how amiable he can be and what 
delight he takes in having a romp with the children, 
his views change, and it is beginning to dawn upon 
him that he may have been wrongfully maligning the 
"rooinek." He is overjoyed now at finding the war 
over and that he may return to his farm free from all 

* For fall terms of surrender agreement see " Further Notes" (p. xx6.) 
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care except as to his own future, so he hugs and 
embraces his one time enemy, and, when he is told 
by one English General that he, the General, would 
be proud to have made as good a fight of it as they 
had, and by another that " His Majesty hoped that 
*' the burghers would be soon on their farms and 
" would enjoy prosperity and happiness in the 
*' future," the burghers fairly let themselves go, 
and, it is stated, they thereupon* gave three hearty 
cheers for the King, many of them, whilst regretting 
what they had lost, expressed themselves as proud 
to become members, as they put it ; 'of the greatest 
Empire in the world,' it being fresh in their minds, as 
it was in the eyes of astonished Europe, the splendid 
rally round the mother country in her hour of trouble 
by all her colonies from the four quarters of the 
globe, a consummation at one time little dreamt of, 
but what a magnificent thing for the future of Great 
Britain ? and for Greater Britain ! Our whilom 
enemies now unite in accepting the verdict of battle, 
and it is possible that it may be a question of only a 
few years, a decade or two perhaps, when we may 
find them thoroughly intermingled with our race, 
ready to fight side by side with us against the 
common foe, and forgetful that they ever were other 
than British subjects, as many a thousand of all 
nationalities have done before. Other scenes record 
that ^^indescribable pathos^ ^ was shown when they 
were told by Mr. Schalk Burger that they could 
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omes, and there was scarcely a dry 
^isands who were gathered around, 
unrestrainedly. 

*oers and their wives and chil- 
^ily sorry to leave the concentra- 
chey have been practically attending 
.*.^ation, and have learned things. It is 
true they did not like it at first, the restraint was 
irksome to them and they had not been used to such 
cleanly ways, but now, having got accustomed to a 
brighter state of existence, a really contented and 
happy feeling seems to prevail among them, and 
these very concentration camps may possibly prove 
to have been a veritable blessing in disguise. 

Still we hear that envy, hatred, and malice are 
rampant in certain quarters on the continent of 
Europe. Why is this ? When one reflects an!d bears 
in mind that there are nations whose people are en- 
couraged to regard being soldierly and warlike as the 
first principle of existence, and whose males therefore 
have that thought constantly uppermost, and who, 
in consequence, look with a supreme disdain upon the 
civil, as distinct from, and inferior to, the military 
element, it is not difficult to see that such peoples 
have an unquenchable thirst for military glory, let it 
come whence it may, and when they see a nation 
whose element is somewhat amusedly described as 
**shopkeeping'' come victoriously out of a great 
struggle and show themselves able to maintain, by 
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voluntary effort and without conscription, a prolonged 
and costly war, and emerge successfully, they would 
be more than human perhaps to be able to com- 
placently regard it and retain their equanimity. It is, 
comparatively speaking, only the other day that in 
one of these countries in Europe, duelling was pos- 
itively encouraged by the very highest personages in 
the land ; those tastes however have been so modified 
that the view now held is different, the fundamental 
wrong though is still there in the encouraging of such 
a spirit of militarism at the expense of all better and 
nobler virtues, for it is shown to-day to be not 
necessary for themselves, and certainly not good for 
the peace of the world. (*) 

S. N. D. 

Shanklin. November, 1902. 



* This goes to press on the ere of an event full of moment to England and 
to South Africa, namely, the visit to this latter country of the British Colonial 
Secretary. As a Capetown correspondent to one of our leading morning papers 
pithily and incisively puts it, *' The Colonial Secretary's proposed visit to South 
*' Africa is voted an inspiration of the highest statesmanship, calculated to sweep 
*' away visible and latent grievances, banish misgivings, create confidence, arouse 
" excellent feelings, and consolidate the sentiments of pride, contentment and 
** trust in the new era." Let us fervently hope that this will be so.— Nov. 9th, 1902. 



Patrie before Party and Policy 

BEFORE ALL. 

That POLICY of HUMANITY which has ever held a foremost place 
in England's most cherished traditions. 



Chapter I. 



History of the Boers 



AND COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 

" Lt sage cherche la cause de sesf antes et 
de ses diconvennes chex Ini-mhne, lefou 
les cherches partout, sauf chex lui." — 

Confucius. 

1652. It was about the year 1652 that the Dutch 
first established themselves at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the colony being governed by a company, a 
form of administration in vogue in those days. 

1688. In 1688 and 1689 the Huguenot refugees 
in Holland, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
emigrated to the Cape to the number of 176. They 
were, however, compelled to become Dutch and to 
adopt the language of the country. The natives — 
Hottentots — were peacefully inclined and made no 
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difficulties with the new arrivals. As the colony- 
developed however, the encroachments of the whites 
became more and more serious, also, the spirit of 
independence pushed them to trench further on the 
territory of the natives beyond the confines of the 
company and to settle themselves wheresoever it 
pleased them, without any consideration for the 
rights of the natives, with whom they soon came into 
conflict, kindling enmities, which until then, did not 
exist. The Hottentots retaliated by stealing their 
cattle, and this resulted in the whites ruthlessly 
massacreing the blacks. Thus was begun the 
encroachments which eventually led the Dutch to 
cross the river Vaal. Slavery existed, but slaves at 
that time became a part of the household and could 
demand their freedom on certain conditions, thus, if 
they became Christians and could speak Dutch in a 
manner. 

These first colonists were impatient of any rule 
or control, and many of them, in order to be indepen- 
dent, trecked inlahd, and those who remained revolted 
against the administration of the company. 

1795. The rebellion was rigorously held in check, 
and when the English in 1795, at the instigation of 
the Prince of Orange, took possession of the Cape to 
prevent the French from taking hold of it on Holland 
being invaded, the colonists, without distinction of 
nationality, received them with great joy, they had 
good reason, moreover, to do so, for their position was 
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then in every way improved. Postal communication 
was established ; courts of justice were introduced ; 
men who, under the administration of the company 
were farmers now became proprietors ; public schools 
were founded; and troops were placed on the frontiers 
to guard against incursions of the Caffirs. Further- 
more, residents of the country were placed in public 
appointments. 

1806 — 181 5. In 1806 Cape Town was occupied 
by the British, and in 1815 England became the 
owner of the colony by payment of 70,000,000 francs 
(£2,800,000) to Holland for her rights, and no protest 
was heard on the part of the colonists, who recognized 
that they were considerable gainers by the change. 
With time, however, this sentiment became modified, 
some measures maladroitly introduced by the English 
administrators roused the ire of a portion of the 
population. Foremost came the question of the 
natives, and this is really at the bottom of all the 
antagonism between the Dutch and the English and 
the real cause of the war. England made it her duty 
to protect the colonists against the natives, but she 
refused to abandon the natives to be dealt with by the 
whites as their good or ill will and pleasure should 
dictate. 

1828. In 1828 England went a step further in 
establishing, under the influence of the missionaries, 
the equality, in the eyes of the law, of the races. 
The Boers, as they were now called, were 
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extremely angry at this, for their hatred of the blacks 
was inveterate. Further, Dutch ceased to be the 
official tongue. This was a mistake, and the effect 
was further aggravated in 1834 by two measures 
taken one after the other by the English government. 

1834. At the end of a war with the natives, the 
latter were pushed farther east by the Boers and 
their territory annexed to the colony. The English 
government, however, instituted an enquiry and 
ordered the lands thus taken to be restored to the 
natives. The Boers, who had long suffered from the 
depredations of the blacks, became exasperated at 
this, and their irritation came to a climax when, 
in that same year, the suppression of slavery was 
proclaimed in all the English colonies. It is only fair to 
say that if the idea of this grand measure was good, 
the execution of it left much to be desired. The 
slave owners were not recouped to the extent they ex- 
pected and the emancipation caused serious losses (*). 

1836. The Boers were not in the humour to put 
up patiently with measures which they considered 
tyrannical, and the less so, as they were not at all 
moved by the liberal ideas brought in by the English. 
A certain number of them abandoned their possessions 
and went to seek a home outside the supposed English 
jurisdiction. They sold their belongings at any price 
they would fetch, an exodus, to the number of 

* On emancipating the tlayea, the British Parliament TOted £20,000,000 as some 
compensation to dispossessed slave owners; but it was never intended they 
should get full market value for their human flesh. 
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6,000, ensued, and they wended their way north, 
desirous to flee civilisation and to establish them- 
selves in a region where they hoped to be free, 
absolutely free ot all control, of all fetters, and of all 
law. The government let them go without any 
opposition, but gave them well to understand that 
they would still be English subjects, whatever or 
wherever might be the adoption of their abode. 

This exodus has often-times been chanted as a 
testimony to the determination, vigour, and endur- 
ance, of the Boers, and their fixity of purpose. Their 
suiferings were terrible, so also was the fearful 
cruelty with which they treated the blacks they came 
across on the way. Those of them who submitted 
were reduced to a sort of slavery, whilst the 
remainder were killed to a man. The presence of 
such a danger alone decided the Boers to form them- 
selves into communities, widely scattered it is true, 
yet sufficiently near each other to be able to unite for 
the common defence. It is these little republics 
which later, as they grew, constituted the two states, 
viz., the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. 

They rendered life bitter to the English authori- 
ties who were obliged constantly to intervene in the 
conflicts which the Boers were ever having with the 
Cafiirs, who defended their territory and possessions 
as best they could from the Boer invasions. 

1852. In 1852 England, perhaps somewhat 
tardily, recognized the independence of those Boers 
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established beyond the Vaal, by the Convention of 
Sand River, and who, after many and long inter- 
necine struggles, succeeded in uniting and establishing 
themselves as the republic of the Transvaal. 

1852 — 1854. The same independence was 
accorded 2 years later to the republic of Orange, 
established between the river of that name and the 
VaaL In each of these two cases the British govern- 
ment, faithful to its past, put only one condition to 
the independence of the Boers, and that was, that 
slavery should never be reestablished amongst them. 
As to the Orange republic, the English never has had 
occasion to interfere in its internal affairs and it has 
ever since remained a sovereign state. 

1877. Quite otherwise, however, has been the 
fate of the Transvaal. The immoderate love of, or 
infatuation for, personal independence, and the 
impatience of all control, or of any sacrifice for the 
common good, put these people into full anarchy. 
Their citizens refused to pay any duties, and in 1 877 
the State was on the borders of bankruptcy; the 
public treasury was at that time reduced to its last 
few shillings ; and the republic was on the eve of a 
dissolution, when a native chief, Sekou Kouni, who had 
beaten the Boer troops, and Cetewayo, the chief of 
the Zulus, at the head of a well-organized army, 
threatened to invade the Transvaal, not by any means 
alone in its trouble, the dalnger being quite serious for 
the whole of South Africa. 
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April i2th, 1877. It was at this critical period 
that the British government sent Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone to Pretoria, and he, after a period of 
several months spent in examining into the situation, 
decided to hoist the British flag and annex the Trans- 
vaal to the British possessions, and on the 12th April, 
1877, this was done with no other opposition from the 
Transvaal authorities than a mild form of protest, 
pre-arranged with them to cover all responsibility. 
Kruger (who at that time was the vice-president 
under Burger), with Joubert, and the other members 
of the Transvaal government, made no protest, except 
as a matter of form, and this should be borne pro- 
minently in mind, for Shepstone submitted to them 
the proclamation before it was published, and they 
made some slight modifications. Moreover, the fact 
that the English representative had no troops at his 
back would be sufficient proof that his intervention 
was both accepted and desired. The annexation 
sufficed in effect to re-establish order and to bring 
back prosperity to the country. 

1878 — 1879. After, in 1878, the British troops 
obtained the submission of Sekou Kouni, and the 
year following (1S79) a complete end was put to the 
power of Cetewayo, without the Boers ever having to 
take part in those campaigns, which were for them 
the deliverance from a permanent danger. 

Unfortunately for eveiybody, the British govern- 
ment, preoccupied with many other and very impor- 
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tant affairs, (among other matters were the Russo- 
Turkish war and the Berlin Congress), did not 
proceed to conciliate these new subjects. It promised 
a representative government, and this was not 
immediately given. Still the functionaries for the 
most part were taken from amongst the Boers, 
Kruger being of the number, and he only left the 
administration because he was refused, time after 
time, his demands for increase of salary. 

December i6th, 1880 — February 27th, 1881, 
Majuba. After the able Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
there came as governor one little suited to rule 
such a difficult people, and he could do nothing with 
them, so much so, that in 1880 the Boers revolted, 
and on the i6th December they hoisted their national 
flag. They carried off several successes against the 
British troops, who were very inferior in number, and 
at the engagement at Majuba Hill on the 27th 
February, 1881, the Boers were so successful that 
their elation knew no bounds. Considerable rein- 
forcements, under Sir Frederick (now Lord) Roberts, 
were sent out from England to reduce the Boers, but 
on reaching the scene of action it was found that the 
home administration under Mr. Gladstone, quite 
recently come into power, had decided to give the 
Transvaal its independence, under the Suzerainty of 
of England. 

Few public acts have been the subject of more 
acrimonious controversy than this reversal of the 
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policy of '77. The Boers saw neither generosity nor 
humanity in this act of magnanimity, they regarded it 
from the point of view that it was from fear of conse- 
quences that the Gladstone cabinet withdrew, and to 
suppose that an ignorant people like the Boers, 
intoxicated with victory, should imagine that the 
adversary made peace from sheer generosity is, we 
submit, pushing credulity rather far. // was a 
terrible result of great magnanimity injudiciously 
timed^ and the loyal colonists were placed in a most 
humiliating position, for they had to face and accept 
the r61e of the vanquished, and this they bore 
patiently for several years, till patience could go no 
further. 

1884. In 1884 the government sent Sir Charles 
Warren to keep order and to regulate matters, and a 
new convention was made which changed the title of 
the republic to the South African republic. The 
terms of this convention (*) give rise to day to much 
difference of opinion, especially those which concern 
the suzerainty, and to this is due the commencement 
of hostilities. 

April and May, 1899. After the petition by the 
Uitlanders in April, '99, for protection from the home 
government, a correspondence ensued between the 
British governriWnt and the Transvaal government, 
which resulted in a conference (31st May, 1899,) 

* The 1884 convention restricted the British suzerainQr to the cont^rol of foreign 
relations; whilMthe 1880 one gave the Boerv republican rightsV^t reserved 
British control over boundaries, native affairs, and foreign relation^. 
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between Sir A. Milner on the one hand and Mr. 
Kruger on the other. This conference, however, 
proved abortive, and in September, the Orange Free 
State announced its determination at all hazards to 
support the Transvaal, which sent large bodies of 
burghers to the frontier and seized ;£8oo,ooo of gold 
from the mines. Meanwhile the Boers were secretly 
arming, working day and night, evidently with sinister 
intentions. 

October 9th, 1899. Negociations were so futile, 
and Kruger was so autocratic and unbending, that on 
October 9th, 1899, an ultimatum was hurried to 
England by the Boer government which demanded 
that England should do certain impossible things, 
such, for instance, as that all British troops should be 
withdrawn from the borders of the Transvaal, and 
that those troops on the sea should be sent back to 
England without being landed, &c., &c., that if no 
satisfactory reply should be given within 48 hours, 
they, the Boers would regard it as unfriendly, and on 
October i iM, 1899, 48 hours after ^ the Boers actually 
commenced hostilities and invaded Natal, and, from the 
state of their preparations, the number and quality of 
their guns and rifles, and the enormous quantity of 
ammunition and other stores, it was seen that the 
republics had been secretly preparing for war for 
years. 

In ceding in '81, to avoid prolonging the war, 
Gladstone closed then a difficulty, only to render it 
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infinitely more grave and dangerous. The same 
when the modifications of '84 were assented to 
for the Boers succeeded in twisting and turning the 
convention so as to practically annul it on certain 
points of importance (J). The convention guaranteed 
liberty of commerce for all without exception, now (||), 
monstrous monopolies were established; equality 
in law between natives and foreigners was , provided 
for, but by a decree of the i6th February, 1898, a 
Boer could not be proceeded against for arrears of 
taxes though foreigners could. Judicial authority 
has besides so modified that a foreigner has no 
longer any guarantee against arbitrary power; his 
possessions and his life, even, are at the mercy of the 
authorities. At the time the convention was signed, 
a foreigner had the right to vote after two years in 
the country, then it was made five, now, however, he 
is not sure of getting it after 14 years. 

It was in 1885 that gold was first found in 
Witwatersrand, and the number of foreigners of all 
nations — " Uitlanders " — ^which this brought into the 
country is that, at this day, they are twice as 
numerous as the Boers themselves, with the result 
that out of a budget of no millions of francs 
(;^4,400,ooo) — ^an enormous amount for a population 
of 20o,ooo^the Uitlanders, though deprived of all 

r 

t It is an error to suppose that the 1881 convention, with its clause as t« 
** Suzerainty," or its equivalent, was abrogated by that of 1884. It remained 
in force, except that portion of it which was modified by the convention of z8iS4. 

I This was written in February, 1900 (Ed.)> 
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rights, pay more than loo millions (;^4,ooo,ooo), the 
Boers the rest. Kruger fearing that these Uitlanders 
might obtain the sympathy of even some of the Dutch, 
surrounded himself with an administration of his own 
choosing ; these men he sent for from Holland, thus, 
the greater portion of them were not of the country 
they helped to govern. These in all, a council 
of 25, amongst whom M. Reitz and the notorious 
Dr. Leyds, were entirely and absolutely devoted to 
Kruger's interests, and they, participating largely as 
they did in the distribution of so much wealth, had a 
great interest in seeing that nothing be changed. It 
probably is to the sinister influence of the small 
minority that war burst forth even quite recently, 
(t) **It is stated that Kruger was having 200,000 
sovereigns a month coined from the gold mines for his 
treasury." 

In 1885 the receipts of the state were rather more 
than 4,000,000 francs (£160,000), now they are 
110,000,000 (;£4,40o,ooo), and what do they do with it? 
One has only to look at the receipts and disburse- 
ments account for '97, not an English statement, but 
turn to the Almanack de Gotha, and you will find that 
out of this 110,000,000 of receipts, there is no less 
than 25,000,000 (more than one-fifth of the whole) 
which go for salaries to officials. Kruger himself 
took 1 75,000 francs (£7,000) per annum, and expenses, 
which are enormously large, (the President of the 

{ " Daily N«ws," Febraaiy z6th, 1900. 
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Swiss republic gets 13,500 francs (;£54o) per annum. 
The same source, the "Almanack de Gotha," puts 
17,000,000 fr. as " other expenses^ Under this head, 
secret service^ figures for nearly a million (^^40,000), 
an amount larger than is spent by England, but this 
very ugly item shewed in '96 for nearly 5,000,000 
francs (;^2oo,ooo), with not one word of explanation 
as to where it went to ! ! As to the financial adminis- 
tration, this is a specimen. On one occasion the 
Raad were discussing the budget of '98, when one of 
the members discovered that for some years there had 
been loans made to various functionaries, amounting 
in all to 60,000,000 francs, but no mention was ever 
made of these transactions. One does not wish to tar 
the whole of the Boers with this same brush, it is the 
venality of the administration one wishes to draw 
attention to. 

The British government, appealed to by petition 
signed by 30,000 inhabitants, asked for the execution 
of the terms of the convention. Kruger and his 
advisers, however, fenced the question as long as 
possible, and were helped in this resistance by the 
unfortunate expedition of Jameson, known as "The 
Jameson Raid." It has been ridiculously said that 
the war which has been occasioned is the work of 
capitalists, and that it is this belief which has turned 
public opinion of nearly all Europe against the 
English, but this appears to be wanting in reality as 
the veil, which hides the truth, is torn aside. It is 
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thought, also, that with a little more tact and a little 
more patience war might have been avoided, and it is 
one of the charges brought against Mr. Chamberlain 
that the negociations were carried on with a want of 
tact and lack of foresight, but, when all the events are 
closely examined, one cannot help seeing clearly that 
sooner or later a conflict was inevitable, for the 
principles at issue are incompatible. Never, perhaps, 
have ideas so diametrically opposed been found in 
such juxtaposition and so tenaciously held. At the 
commencement of the century new ideas began to 
make themselves felt and they ran counter to the 
monarchies and the aristocracies of the old regime. 
This esprit moderne which has shaken and upset 
those old ideas, has transformed the world and 
encountered in South Africa, at the end of the 19th 
century, an oligarchy of the 17th century. " With its 
patriarchal and war-like manners, its ardent religious 
beliefs, the narrow exclusiveness of the sectarian, the 
hardness and harshness of their contempt of the 
native, and suspicion of the foreigner, add to this the 
cunning of the peasant dealer, the Dutch and 
Huguenot passion for independence and the spirit of 
adventure." (M. Hauser.) 

Not to come to a conflict would have required of 
statesmen governing Britain a renunciation of pfin- 
ciple that could not be expected, the more so, that in 
a very few years perhaps they would have been 
accused, and justly too, of having weakly and traitor- 
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ously abandoned the very principles of liberty and 
freedom. 

One must not overlook, as an important factor in 
the appreciation of this struggle, the policy adopted 
by the Boers as regards natives. Their disposition 
to tardiness clearly shows this. As has been already 
indicated, the very reason of their exodus beyond the 
Vaal, the very base of the Orange and Transvaal 
republics, was the impossibility for the Boer to accept 
the principle of equality with the blacks. Such was 
the Boer of former times and such he is to-day. The 
President of the Orange Free State, addressing a 
proclamation to the Africanders of Cape Colony to 
incite them to throw in their lot with the two 
republics, found no stronger argument than in invok- 
ing the spectre of equality with the blacks. ** Will 
"you Africanders/' he said, "expose yourself to the 
"atrocious abomination of a nigger sitting some day 
" with you in parliament ? That is what will come to 
"you and what will come to us if you let England get 
"the upper hand in this struggle'* (||). Inequality of 
the races is actually registered in the constitution of 
the Transvaal. "There cannot be equality between 
whites and men of colour, neither in the state nor in 
the church." And this is how the constitution defines 
men of colour; they are "those which have had 
"among their ancestors, as far as the fourth genera- 
" tion, a man who was not of the white race." It is 

I This proclAmadon wm given in its entirety by seTeiml newspapers. 
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not to be supposed that the Boer enlarges his ideas or 
that he will become more liberal than his constitution, 
as from the following one can see. For fear of having 
any appearance of relinquishing this fundamental 
principle, the Volksraad^ or Transvaal Parliament, 
meeting on the 26th August, 1898, threw out a motion 
which had for its object the freeing from carrying on 
their persons a metal badge, which blacks living in 
towns were forced to carry in order to shew that they 
were in the service of a white; in default of carrying 
such badge, they were put in prison as vagabonds. 
The legislative commission proposed to replace this 
rule for pastors and instructors by allowing them to 
carry a written passport. The discussion shewed, 
however, that it would tend to establish the equality 
of a certain number of blacks with whites, and this 
consideration carried the day (||). 

What are the results of constitutional inequality ? 
First, that the black man has no rights in law and 
that the magistrate could, as he pleased, admit or 
refuse to hear his case. Further, any injury to the 
detriment of a black is less punished than the same 
would be if a white had been the subject. At a 
sitting in the month of June last Cgg), when a law on 
the deprivation of civil rights was being discussed, 
the Procureur-Giniral expressed himself in the 
Volksraad as follows: ''AH sentences for murder are 
"not infamous. A man will be sentenced for six 

I '* The Preat" of Pretoria, 29th August, 1898, weekly edition. 
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"months in prison for having killed with blows his 
" black ; it is very evident that he is not for that to 
'* be deprived of his electoral rights." Another result 
of inequality is that the black had not the right to 
possess, or even to rent, a piece of ground in his 
native country. He lived at the pleasure of the Boer 
on his farm, who allowed him a small piece of ground 
for his own cultivation on condition that he did all the 
drudgery he was put to. As the blacks herd together 
in numbers on certain farms, more especially on those 
belonging either to companies or mission societies, 
and the Boers thus found themselves short of hands 
for the proper cultivation of their lands, they invented 
that l^mous plakkerswet, which fixed as a maximuni 
of five the families which could be received on a 
single farm. This law has only been partially applied. 
It was looked on as having become obsolete. How- 
ever, in the Pretoria paper, The Press, of September 
30th last, you may find an account of a sitting of the 
Volksraad, where it was decided that this law should 
be restored, and that meanwhile it should be applied 
without exception. (*) 

All blacks who failed to get employment on farms 
were compelled to live in quarters which were 
reserved for them, from which they might, however, 
be driven away at the good pleasure of the govern- 
ment after three months' notice. By roundabout 
means certain of the natives managed to rent and 

* "The Press/* Pretoria* 30th September, 1899. 
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even to become the owners of farms. .These had to 
be registered in the name of a white man, and so long 
therefore as the fictitious person so named was a man 
of good faith, all went well for the real owner, but if 
he wished to appropriate it to himself there was 
nothing in the law to prevent him. A third result of 
the inequality was that the black was liable to be 
taxed and to give personal labour indefinitely ; whilst 
the Boer, who is not the owner of a farm, only pays 
lo fr. (eight shillings) taxes, and the owner 47^ fr. 
(about 37s. 3d.), the black, who is only a labourer, 
has to pay 65 francs (52 shillings). In 1899, the 
blacks of certain districts were made to pay ;£io per 
head tax for the current year and for those famine 
years during which they had not been able to pay. 
The State Commissioners, who received salaries of 
from £300 to ^£400, plus the five per cent, on the 
taxes recovered by them, together with fines, 
were able to make for themselves a very pretty in- 
come, and they managed it in this manner : when a black 
could not pay his taxes he was forced to go to work 
in the mines; you might have seen, up to quite 
recently, a detachment of at least 400 of these poor 
wretches being escorted by the police to Johannes- 
burg. The mining companies, short of hands, paid a 
premium of £1 to £2 a head to the recruiting officer 
who brought in these slaves. The commissioners did 
the work of recruiting officers and pocketed the 
premiums. At a sitting of the 25th of September, '99, a 
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member of the Volksraad declared that he knew a 
commissioner who made in this manner an income of 
£10,000 a year. Still one more consequence of in- 
equality and then to finish on this sad topic. When 
a tribe, pressed to its last extremity, at length 
revolted or refused wholesale to pay the taxes im- 
posed, an armed attack was made on it, its villages 
were burnt, the crops and cattle carried off, the whole 
population taken prisoners and divided up as spoils of 
war between those who took part in the campaign ; 
these prisoners would be forced to serve five years 
without payment, and if they shewed any disposition 
to escape they could be shot down with impunity. 
This was actually carried into practice in '94 in the 
southern portion of Zoutpansberg, and in 1898 in the 
northern part of the same district. 

Such was the legislation and such had been the 
practice of the Boers up to the present hour. This 
regime had a name, that of 'feudality.' The farm pro- 
prietors were the seigneurs; the blacks, the serfs 
attached to the soil ; incapable of possessing ; taxable 
and workable ad infinitum or h discretion, while com- 
missioners represented the bailif who crushed the 
poor wretches in the name of government. Suppose 
for one moment that this system were to be allowed 
to continue and were to extend itself, what would 
be the future of the black race and their relations 
with the whites ? The blacks do not, owing to their 
extraordinary fecundity, diminish in point of numbers. 
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and they will not, despite oppression, seek to pene- 
trate further into the centre of Africa, for they have 
got accustomed to and like what elements of civiliza- 
tion they may have tasted, and moreover, the European 
being now accustomed to have all drudgery and menial 
work done for him has every interest in keeping them 
to hand. Being able to earn any little money by 
service to the whites, and having no power to spend 
it on a piece of land or in bettering his position, the 
black will dissipate it in indulgence of his passions, 
besides, he remains ignorant and coarse, and re- 
tains all his savage instincts, nothing being done to 
ameliorate and develop them. 

Now, the blacks are ten times more numerous 
than the whites, and do not sensibly diminish; 
imagine then the dangers which might result to the 
white race by the presence of this native population 
so largely superior in numbers; ignorant, sensual^ 
drunken, and exasperated by the oppression under 
which it has been held down. This black race, if it 
could only know how to combine, might make bitter 
and terrible reprisals. Happily for the white they 
do not know how to combine, at least for the present. 
They give themselves up to individual acts of vengeance 
instead. Race hatred, however, has become more 
and more intense, and it is in the nature of things 
that when exasperation can go no further massacre 
sets in. This is the logical outcome of the policy 
that was being pursued by the Boers; one ought. 
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perhaps, to add that this policy might have come to 
be modified, and the evil consequences mitigated, by 
the Boers themselves. A complete transformation of 
their ideas would indeed have been necessary. 

'^ The English do pretty much the same " one 
sometimes hears said. Because an Englishman has 
been seen to kick a black, or has been heard 
to say he would think nothing of shooting a 
nigger, or by reason of certain incidents at the close 
of the Matabele conquest when the Cape Volunteers — 
the majority of whom were Dutch and not English — 
brought in their prisoners after the fashion of the 
Boers, it is said that there is no difference between 
them. Still, for all that, there is a good deal of differ- 
ence. Whilst, with the Boers, legislation and 
practice were both equally bad, legislation in the' 
English colonies is very different to that of the Trans* 
vaal, and harsh treatment does not run on all fours 
with law. Cruelties committed on the blacks were 
most frequently the work of that class of Boer, who, 
not having emigrated northwards, remained British 
subjects, or were the work of those English, 
who having long inhabited the colonies, allowed 
themselves to become imbued with the race- 
hatred, which seems to penetrate the very pores of 
those who live long in contiguity with the Boers. If 
one were to name the nationality of every person who 
had been seen to maltreat the blacks, one would ex- 
haust the list of European nations. Putting then on 
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one side individual acts of illtreatment, one comes to 
the question : What is the position that the law 
places the black in, in Cape Colony? First of all 
there is no irreducible inequality between the white 
man and the black ; the great principle of equality of 
the races in the eye of the law, promulgated in 1828, 
is maintained to this day; the black man may 
obtain justice equally with the white man. There 
do exist, however, two different modes of legisla- 
tion, according to whether the black lives with his 
tribe, or has become mixed up with the white 
population. The tribes live on lands apportioned 
to them, which are, according to native law, 
considered as the property of the chief of the tribe 
who holds it as common property. The chief 
receives 9. yearly allowance and shares the power of 
the European magistrate sent by the government, 
backed up by a body of police. These tribes are 
under native law, improved upon where feasible and 
desirable, but unfettered by, and free from, the 
civilized code. 

These native laws, codified and acted upon by 
the magistrate, form a sort of middle stage between 
native ancient customs pursued and upheld by the 
chiefs and European law as it exists. So long as the 
black man is in this stage he has not any voting 
rights. The native, who becomes separated from his 
tribe and mixes and lives amongst the whites, is 
under English law, with certain reservations, sQch 
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as for instance that he is not permitted, in towns, 
to be about after nine o'clock at night. 

The black can get the right to vote equally with 
the white provided he has occupied for at least 
a year, a house, or a portion of a house, worth 
as a minimum 1875 francs (^£75), and that he is able 
to write his name and place of abode. 

As regards taxes, they are still in a most primitive 
form, that is to say, a native pays 12 fr. 50 c. (10 
shillings) house (or hut) duty for that occupied by 
him and his family. 

The government makes the most strenuous efforts 
to educate the native ; about ^£4000 is yearly spent in 
helping the different missions which have schools, 
while the administration, naturally, reserves to itself 
the right to inspect, and the money allowance is subject 
to the progress made. The subvention made to the 
schools at Lessonto for instance amounts to nearly 
£^O0Oy which is sufficient to pay the salaries of all the 
certificated masters; the government also pays for 
the services of medical men for the district, who must 
give certain hours for free consultations to those 
blacks who are too poor to pay. 

The policy of the English government then as re- 
gards the native population may be defined in one 
word, writ large, and that word is " Education^ 
What a future might not one hope to see for the 
black race, and what might not be the bearings as 
regards the white people, if such a policy were to 
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become universal? It would be well to give the 
reply to such question put to a very enlightened 
politician, a member of the British Parliament, Mr. 
James Bryce, who recently (1895) visited South 
Africa, and who, with a large experience on such 
colonial matters obtained in different parts of the 
world, had facilities for studying those grave problems 
affecting that country. 

(*)*' The Caffirs, he says in substance, will remain 
where they are, and will be the greater portion of 
the population of South Africa, they will increase 
in numbers, even more rapidly than the white race. 
As the tribe dissensions disappear and old customs 
gradually fade into disuse, they will form a whole 
more homogenous than at the present time. The 
two races will, however, always remain distinct 
from each other ; education will become more wide- 
spread than it is at the present day amongst the 
natives, and their intelligence will be thereby con- 
siderably developed ; although generally inferior to 
the white they will be capable of becoming rivals in 
certain ways; they will acquire possessions, and 
will constitute a continually increasing minority in 
the electoral body ; there will, moreover, no doubt, 
from amongst them, spring up certain men who 
will exercise a certain influence in the social and 
political domain. When will this day arrive? 
Probably not in this generation ; such progress is 

* James Bryce't " Impreiiiont of South Africa.** London, MacmiUan, 1898. 
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slow but no(ie the less sure ; the position of the two 
races will become at that time grave and serious, 
and perilous even, should the sentiments and the 
conduct of the whites towards the blacks continue 
and remain as they exist to-day. You cannot ex- 
pect that the black will always continue to recog- 
nize, as he indubitably does to-day, the superiority 
of the white man, and if trouble should come, the 
element of preponderance in the blacks might be a 
very serious matter in the scale of differences. 

" There are in the colonies many reflecting men 
who are keenly alive to the seriousness of this view 
of the problem, and they put it that there are three 
things to do, viz., keep the nation away from alco- 
holic drink ; let the land laws be fairly and soundly 
administered; and give the blacks every opportunity 
to become acquainted with and acquire knowledge 
in industrial enterprise ; further, encourage by 
every means the white man to be more generous in 
his feelings and conduct towards the black. If the 
white man could be brought to shew kindness to 
the black and to treat him, not, we will say, as an 
equal, but as a man might treat a child, the social 
aspect of the difficulty would be completely trans- 
formed. The white man in South Africa should 
thoroughly understand that his future is closely 
bound up with the black, and that the best interests 
of both are really the same at bottom.*' 

These considerations are worthy of attention, 
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coining as they do from a member of the English 
House of Commons, whose colonial experience is not 
small ; and they should be received with care and 
thoughtfulness by all those who desire to have a fair 
and open mind on the subject. * 



*'*BibUoth^ne Univenelle." Ed. Tallicher. 



Chapter 2. 

The Discovery of Gold 

AND THE CONSEQUENCES IT ENTAILED. 

" Nou% cherchons tons U bonheur, mats 
sans savoir ou — comme des ivrognes 
qui cherckent leur maison sachant 
con/usetnent qu'ilsenont une.** 

VOLTAIRB. 

"About the year 1864 or '5, Karl Mauch, a 
German, first discovered the gold fields of Tati, in 
Matabeleland, a little to the north of Limpopo and 
Mashona, three months by wagon from Pietermaritz- 
burg, but comparatively little nptice was taken of it 
at the time for people were too taken up with the 
diamond fields of Kimberley, and when in 1869, Mr. 
Baines conducted an expedition from Durban to Mata- 
beleland he crossed the very site of the present 
Johannesburg, little thinking of the millions under his 
feet.''* 

The result of the explorations in De Kaap Valley 
(1884) led to the founding of the Sheba Reef Gold 
Mining Company, whose shares went from j£i to £50 
apiece. The Witwatersrand, the Robinson, Laag- 
laagte, Wemmer, Geldenhuis, and Jubilee, and many 

* ** Bibliotb6qne Univertelle et Revue Suiiie," Mai, zgoz. M. Henscr. 
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other mines soon followed^ some pajring enormous 
dividends, as much as 60 per cent, in one year, which 
gave rise to the floating, on the London Stock 
Exchange, of many new companies with capitals of 
two, five, and even six millions sterling ; then, in '89 
and '90 came the crash. The more new mines were 
floated, the more the diiSculty of providing for them ; 
everything got to be costly, whilst fuel and water be- 
came scarce in the land ; to obtain machinery was well 
nigh impossible, and means of communication were 
absolutely wanting. It was then, as is so naively and 
truthfully put. (♦) 

" The Boer government, seeing in this discovery 
" of gold the means of enriching itself at the expense 
" of the foreigner, reserved to itself the monopoly of 
'•' explosives and taxed them very heavily ; parcelled 
''out the ground in ridiculously small areas to in- 
" crease expenses ; reserved to the State and to former 
" proprietors' rights, or rather privileges, of an extra- 
** ordinary character, and taxed the mines in every 
" conceivable way." 

The fatal policy of the Boer government was so 
marke.d and resented, that a decline set in; 
from 1890 to '93 distrust became general throughout 
Europe, the small capitalists tightened their purse 
strings, and out of nineteen companies which had paid 
large dividends in 1889, eleven paid none in 1890, 
and eight of them failed to pay any the next 

* M. Hottter, Bibliothique UniTenelle. 
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year. The country was saved by a series of fortuitous 
circumstances. First was the discovery of coal, for 
that was not only the motive power for the mines which 
was thus assured, but the possibility of, and the 
wherewithal for, the construction of railways; in 
three years the Cape railway was built, and in five 
those of Natal and Delagoa. 

It was the railways which resolved principally the 
question of native labour ; if the quality was some- 
what indifferent there were some 45,000 Caffirs avail- 
able for the mines; then comes the discovery of the 
cyanic process of working the gold which brought into 
value vast quantities of tailings ; it is said that this 
saved some of the mine properties. Since that time 
the work has gone apace, and immense installations 
of the electric light and power have been put down. 
Without a thought of coming war, it was estimated 
that about 1900 the Rand would have 7000 to 8000 
stamps, and that the 16,000 to 19,000 horse-power 
employed would go up to 30,000 or 40,000. 

• '* This forecast may be found to be verified some 
** day, when the country has again become peaceful, 
"and this development would have been still more 
"rapid but for the. detestable practices of the Boer 
'' State Financiers, and had the exhorbitant rates fixed 
"by the Railway Company not retarded due 
*• progress." 

" With regard to the population of the Rand, it 

* M. HoQMr, '* Bibliothiqne Universelle. 
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was not composed of Boers only, for the majority- 
were foreigners; English, Germans, Americans, 
French ; Engineers, Mine Agents, Merchants, Specu- 
lators, and goodness knows what, the moving power 
at Johannesburg was not the Boer Government but 
the Chamber of Mines. It was at its request that the 
Raads voted the bill referred to relating to work by 
Caffirs, and it was these foreigners, " Uitlanders," as 
they were termed, who arranged the Jameson Raid.*' 
* " The discovery of the working of the gold 
fields of Australia had, no doubt, its dark sides, but 
on the whole, they were a powerful element for 
prosperity, and for developing and populating the 
country. In the Transvaal the result was only in part 
the same ; it has brought about a terrible war, 
disastrous to all. Whence then this difference? It 
can be put almost in a word. The policy of the 
governments affected ! The Australian Colonies 
govern themselves ; they are democracies of an 
advanced type where the people are really supreme 
subject to the suzerainty of Great Britain, which 
makes itself felt ONLY by the benefits it confers; 
this head centre being the guardian of the rights and 
the supreme guarantee against oppression, with the 
result that liberty is complete. Their security is 
backed by the British power, for this reason they 
require no costly military state, thus a splendid 
peace reigns in these colonies ; their natural resources 

* Bibliothique Univcraelle, Mai 1901, E. Tallichtr. 
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are their own, and their Governments are only called 
on to manage or exploit them for the advantage and 
profit of the people themselves without the Mother 
Country having' to interfere in any way." 

When any newly discovered gold field is about to 
be worked, regulations of a wise and orderly character 
are imposed, which, as experience teaches, are 
improved on from time to time, the outcome of which 
being the basis of a generally prosperous auriferous 
industry. England takes no official part in these 
regulations, but her capitalists are not behind in 
furnishing the wherewithal necessary for the profit- 
able working of the gold fields, including engineers, 
mine managers, foremen, and expert labour ; thus 
contributing greatly to the remarkable impetus shown 
by the colonies, which have recognized in so manifest 
and magnificent a manner, their love and loyalty to- 
wards the Mother Country,yi?r who but loyal hearts 
would send of their best beloved to fight the wily, 
desperate, intriguing enemy^ thousands of miles 
away ? Who but the noblest of sons would enter a 
breach so well known to be teeming with the rifles of 
straight-shooting adversaries ? What stalwart lads 
these Australians and Canadians are! Theirs was 
indeed a proof of the love and devotion of the off- 
spring for the Mother Country ! hence a compact ; 
solemn, silent^ earnest^ has been developed^ proving a 
Commonwealth, which bids fair to hold in check 
any disposition to aggressiveness ^ which either of the 



y 
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other big unruly foreign boys might be inclined to 
show towards that mother they so love and respect. 

Directly, the British Government has reaped no 
advantage by the Gold Mines in any shape whatever ; 
they neither lay claim to the property, nor do they 
claim mineral rights. It is necessary to point this 
out. When war first broke out, England was accused 
of having taken possession of the Gold Mines; and, of 
all the calumnies levelled against her, this perhaps is 
the one which raised European public opinion to the 
height it attained and which appears to have been per- 
sisted in. The war has been described as 
unique on this account, or for the reason alleged, that 
it was entered upon under pressure of capitalists 
engaged in the mine speculations. 

Nothing can be more foolish or absurd. If the 
Transvaal had been an English Colony, it would have 
had all the profits of these Gold Fields. As to under- 
taking a Military Campaign for the benefit of a few 
capitalists, of whom a good portion were not English 
bom (for the shares of the mining companies are in a 
great measure in the hands of foreigners; French, 
Germans, Americans, &c.,) the idea is too ridiculous 
for a moment when looked into. England would have 
been mad to seek by violence a pecuniary profit; she 
knew perfectly that war would entail upon her 
sacrifices which could never be compensated, and she 
resigned herself to the inevitable only when absolutely 
forced by the circumstances. The Boer Government 
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apparently thought that Great Britain was animated 
by the same sentiments as themselves, that it had 
the same objects, the same tendencies, they 
imagined that Mr, Chamberlain was an English 
Kriiger, there probably was the great error. 
Mr. Kriiger was averse to all foreigners, partic- 
ularly the English ; the Germans and the Dutch had 
their little favours by exception, so that they put up 
with things which had for them other compensations. 
Speaking of M. Houser's reference to a desire of 
England to possess the Gold Fields being the cause of 
the war, M. Tallichet says, ** Such a perversion on 
the part of a remarkably intelligent man, explains 
perhaps how it is that so many, really men of enlight- 
ment in Europe, have allowed themselyes to be led 
away on this point. The gains which England could have 
hoped to get from the Gold Mines of the Transvaal, 
though theyastonished and overwhelmed thepoor Boers, 
would not be more to it than as a drop in the ocean. Has 
England ever sought to enrich herself thus? on the banks 
of the Yukon, in Australia, anywhere ? and that she 
should enter upon a costly war to despoil a little 
country, and by so doing bring down on herself the 
curse and contumely which attends sooner or later the 
tyrant and the oppressor, the idea is really too 
preposterous ! The fact is that Great Britain could 
not avoid taking up the glove with which she had been 
slapped in the face, nor could she help protecting South 
Africa against the wrongful doings of an insupport- 
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able government. How could she abandon her 
numerous sujects who had a right to her protection ? 
She would probably have had the Africanders them- 
selves handed over to anarchy and those fearful, in- 
testine struggles, with which the history of the Boers 
is full. How is it possible to suppose that the 
Government of Pretoria, which were not capable of 
steering even the Transvaal, could ever become 
capable of governing a great South African Empire ? 
England failed not in her duty, nor did she descend 
from the high position she has always held ; on the 
contrary, the great trials she has undergone, the 
blood she has poured out, the millions she has spent, 
have placed her in a position of eminence she never 
held before. She has defended jthe rights of civilization 
even against a small people, which was vastly more 
difficult than to fight with a mighty opponent, 
she undertook the task under conditions of the most 
extraordinary and untold difficulties in the face of a 
European opinion almost unanimously hostile, and 
she has accomplished her mission without any halting 

or hesitation, because she undertook it as a DUTY. 
History has never shewn anything to equal it. If 
that is not being great, where then do you find 

Greatness ? 

The war once over, Great Britain will have to 
reconstitute, and get into the full swing of progress and 
liberty, a vast country having a great future before it ; 
one can, however, leave all care on this subject. 
Noblesse oblige ! " 



Chapter 3. 

As to Intervention 

BY ANY OF THE POWERS. 

" Quand onaun p9u Vhabitudi de lir$ 
dans son propre caeur, on est hien 
savant swr c$ qui s$ passe dans le 
cceur des autres.** — Didbrot. 

Referring to the American-Spanish War, the 
matter of the Phillipines, and the intricacies, delicacy, 
and difficulties attending all ideas of intervention, 
M. Tallichet says, (keeping in view particularly the 
case of Miss Stone, abducted by the brigands.) 

* " Knowing all that is taking place they have seen 
the powerlessness of Europe to interfere. Several of 
the rival Powers would gladly avail themselves of an 
opportunity to become possessed of territory which 
constitutes in a manner the fulcrum and pivot of the 
political power of the world, and the status quo is 
maintained by the equilibrium of the various adverse 
forces. In the present actual state of affairs there 
seems to be no solution to the problem, except a long 
and bloody conflict, which would plunge Europe into 
one of the most dangerous vortices in history. None I 

* BibliothAqne Univsraelle, B. Tallichet, Ftb., 1903. 
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unless it may be the intervention of a disinterested 
State, powerful enough to impose its will, or able to 
rally little by little all elements of opposition. 

"We do not wish to say that that will be so, but 
one can already foresee the possibility, not so far 
distant perhaps as might be imagined. It is possible 
to be grievously misled if one allowed one's self to be 
guided by appearances, and carried away by sentiment. 
This can be plainly perceived, even now, in a most 
extraordinary manner, in the South African War. 
To the ordinary politician; who is, most unfortunately, 
but most naturally, the main element of the great crowd, 
England, a powerful State, is seeking to subjugate 
apd to take from them their Gold Mines, two little 
Republics, whose only desire was to live in peace; 
whilst men, with the courage of heroes, have been 
fighting for more than two years to preserve their 
independence and their liberty ; the crushing of the 
pigmy by the giant ; which has always been an offence 
to the human conscience. This is the sentiment 
which carries away the masses in Europe, and in a 
lesser degree in America. But, appearances and 
sentiment are here in absolute contradiction to the 
facts. When the war started, the Boers, who wished 
for itf had been making preparations for years, 
possessed military organisation, and they were, as 
can be well seen, by the number and fighting quality 
of the combatants, as also by the great extent of their 
country, a formidable body. Their inter-communi- 
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cations with England had given them the notion of 
a somewhat easy victory, as their adversary was not 
organizing for war, and was, moreover, 6000 miles 
from the seat of conflict. (*) If beaten they believed 
that they would be sure to find in Europe the support 
and help of all who were Great Britain's enemies ; it 
was not, moreover, for the Boers, a question of relieving 
themselves from an oppressive yoke. England only 
asked them to respect their conventions as passed 
between themselves; which form the only certain base 
of good understanding between civilized states. They 
on their side repudiated all obligations of this kind, 
not only as regards England, but every and all. The 
Boer possessed in reality no liberty ; his habits, and 
thought had been deteriorated by his continued 
struggles against the Caffirs whilst filching their 
territory, and more still when he had succeeded in 
reducing them to a servitude more demoralising to 
himself than to his victims. 

The discovery of gold, and the astonishing wealth 
which commenced to flow in this most primitive 
country, put the finishing stroke to the corruption of 
its leading spirits. To these ruinous causes a people 
much more cultivated might have succumbed. Quit- 
ting the substance for the shadow, they fell headlong 
into the pit which they themselves had dug. The 

* Our unwillingness to prepare for war is shown by the return, issued Feb. 
s8th, 1903, wbich gives the strength of the garrison in South Africa on Aug. xst. 
X899, at 9940. Our reinforcements to December sist, 190Z, including the above, 
amounted to 388,749^ these figures spetdc for themselves. (Ed.) 
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cause of the war was there, the enslaving of the blacks 
developed in every sense its most fatal and ineludible 
consequences. 

The great struggle has shewn that the Boers, with 
all their faults, have qualities, military especially, of 
the first order, which have been to them the cause 
of much sympathy. It will have the effect of releasing 
them from a state of servitude, which they scarcely could 
have realized, inasmuch as they have fought for more 
than two years to maintain it with a persistence worthy 
of a better cause. This state of servitude, to which their 
rulers were obliged to tie them by means of a language 
only understood by themselves, and which separated 
them from the rest of the world, was that of manners and 
customs, which incessant contact with natives reduced 
to slavery, tended to make worse from day to day. 
When, under the influence of just laws, equal for all, 
and of a more widespread enlightenment, they shall 
have been raised to the level of other civilized powers, 
they will be astonished at the resistance they them- 
selves offered to a cultured condition, from which they 
would never again wish to be separated when once they 
tasted of its sweets. One can be sure that England 
will hurry forward with all her power that moment 
when she can feel that she can leave them to them- 
selves as she has done all those of her colonies 
capable of self-government. 

Was it for other Powers to intervene ? The vox 
populi demanded it often and with insistance. It was 
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a complicated case and could only be understood 
after a close and attentive study. Not only were 
appearances in favour of the Boers, but in England a 
minority took their part and defended them with an 
unheard-of violence, for reasons which we will not 
here enter into. In Europe we have been wit- 
nesses to a press campaign, analogous to that which 
brought an immense majority of the French to pas- 
sionately demand the maintaining in torture on Devil's 
Island a man, whose innocence was no longer in 
doubt for those persons who knew the rights of that 
unfortunate affair. The manner in which the war 
came to be declared; the reasons which urged England; 
the episodes of the campaign ; all have been turned 
against England and in favour of the Boers. Dis- 
torted reports of events and calumny have had full 
swing. From time to time the truth has manifested 
itself, but like lightning flashes, without dissipating the 
sombre darkness. Undoubtedly, the greater portion of 
the newspapers did not wilfully deceive, their sym- 
pathies weretoo readily infavourof the weak against the 
strong, also, there was the natural desire to please their 
readers, and furthermore, they drew their information 
from other newspapers, the organs more or less in the 
pay of the Boer government. This portion of the 
press, skillfully handled, succeeded in raising and 
maintaining passions which have many times risked 
becoming very dangerous for the peace of the world. 
Here is where we find the peril of interventions, made 
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with good intentions, and erroneously supposed in 
favour of liberty. 

In Europe, the governments, better informed than 
the populace, refused to follow the clamour. They 
measured the disastrous consequences of inter- 
meddling with the affairs of England. For the United 
States, the danger was greater, public opinion 
there being well-nigh irresistible. The Southern States 
addressed a petition to President Roosevelt, sus- 
tained by no less than 212,000 signatures, demanding 
intervention in favour of the Boers. The figure is 
large, but is nothing out of a population of more than 
70 millions of inhabitants, and it came from out of the 
former stronghold of slavery, which naturally, had 
sympathies for those defending in South Africa that 
"domestic institution " from which they themselves 
had been deprived. 

The Americans however, had a far stronger 
reason for their attitude. By a coincidence, really 
remailcable, where some seem to see the hand of 
Providence, the United States found themselves in the 
Phillippines almost in the same condition as England 
in South Africa, except that they had not been 
attacked and obliged to defend themselves as had 
England. After having driven Spain out of her po- 
sessions in Polynesia they could, as was there desired, 
have left them to themselves, but they would not ; with 
good reason too, for they wished to finish the work 
they had commenced, and put the Phillippines in a 
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position of self-government before abandoning them. 
Would they have permitted any intervention on the 
part of Europe in favour of the Phillippines ? Not 
any more than when a movement was made in favour 
of Spain which was only repressed by the attitude of 
England. At the Transvaal, being forced to fight, the 
English, taught by experience, refused to re-establish 
a situation which would necessitate sooner or later, 
another and more formidable struggle. (*) It is an 
analogous position to that left by the recent campaign of 
the Europeans in China, and it is not to be permitted 
that a renewal of those terrible circumstances should be 
possible. All friends for peace ought to support 
England when she is pouring out her blood and treasure 
to extinguish a dangerbus firebrand in order to sub- 
stitute a reign of law and justice, the only certain basis 
of peace and liberty. The difficulties that the Ameri- 
cans have with the Phillippines were timely enough to 
open their eyes as to South Africa and to prevent them 
committing any political /««;<; pas. 



* As a corollary to the foregoing one might draw attention to the fact, that 
certain Boer delegates, accompanied by Dr. Mueller, of the late Orange Free 
State, sought and obtained quite recently an interview with the President of the 
U.S. The President listened attentively to what the delegates had to say, 
and then informed them that the United States could not, and would not, interfere 
in the straggle in South Africa. (Daily papers, March 6th, 1902). 



Chapter 4. 

AS TO 



Possible Peace Terms 



AND CLOSING OF THE WAR. 

" Mieux vaut tard que jamais.** II 
vaut mieux qu'une chose se fosse 
tardiment que si elle ne se faisait 
pas du tout. 

In February of last year M. Ed. Naville pub- 
lished a small pamphlet at Geneva, in which he 
appeals to the common sense side of his Swiss 
countrymen, backing up his argument with stern fact 
and powerful suasion, he gives tn extenso a manifesto 
issued by M. Paul Botha, a 'Boer of the Boers/ 
to his suffering compatriots, which in itself is of im- 
mense value, coming as it does from one of them, 
but, not to anticipate, this is the way that M. Naville 
takes it up ; he says : 

(*) " It is now more than two months since the 
Cape newspapers received from M. Melius de Villiers, 
chief of the magistrates of the Orange State, a letter, 
in which it was represented that, in the interest of the 
Dutch population of the country it was urgent to put 

* " Le8 amis de la paiz," etc., par Ed. Naville—Gen^Te— C. E. Alioth. 
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an end to the war at the earliest possible moment. The 
struggle, it went on to say, is futile and without hope. 
No man in his senses can suppose there will be any 
foreign intervention. The burghers still in arms are 
only bands of men to whom the misery of their coun- 
trymen is absolutely indifferent. Each day it gets 
more and more impossible for the Africanders to 
escape complete ruin, therefore the moment has 
arrived to press M. Steyn and the military chiefs to 
put down their arms'* 

"M. de Villiers leaves this task to the clergy, who 
could not have a higher mission to perform than that 
of bringing about a peace. That, may be, does not 
precisely conform to the ideas and sympathies of the 
pasteurs, but it is their first duty. 

It is but natural that a movement in favour of peace 
should be made first in Orange State. It is there 
that eyes were first opened. Reflecting men are ask- 
ing** What did we go to war for?" They reason 
that they were absolutely independent — which was 
not exactly the case with the Transvaal — that they 
were peaceful and prosperous ; that England never 
sought to gain anything from them. To-day every- 
thing is gone ! Ruin ! Misery ! Wretchedness ! 
And why ? In the name of what principle ? What 
was there to defend since there was absolutely no 
threatenings of danger? What, being independent 
and free, had they to gain ? 

This movement once started soon spread. Almost 
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at the same moment with the letter to M. de Villiers, 
came the manifesto of M. Paul Botha, written in 
Dutch and English. 

Paul Botha is an old man, a ' Boer of the Boers ' 
as we have said. He relates that in 1836 his father 
left his farm and went with the great '* trek/* taking 
with him his family and his little son, then five years 
old. Botha therefore, is seven years younger than 
Kriiger, but he is of precisely the same origin, he 
was born an English subject, and took part in the 
events which led up to the founding of the Orange 
Free State, in whose Raad he was a member for 21 
years. Here and there he gives us some of his re- 
collections, and recounts in particular, that in his 
childhood they still talked of the cruelties of the 
Dutch company, who were masters of the country 
before the English, and against whose rule there 
there were several risings. Unlike Kruger, his prin- 
cipal motive in life was not hatred ctf England. He 
has always been a firm partisan of the policy of Sir 
John Brand, a great statesman, and the real founder 
of the Orange Republic ; he it was who brought it 
to the position it enjoyed before the war by main- 
taining friendly relations with his powerful neighbour. 

The manifesto of Botha is not high-class liter- 
ature; for that matter, however, the author him- 
self says that his education was no different to that of 
the great mass of the Boers. But the facts, bereft of 
all ornamentation, and presented in a somewhat un- 
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couth fashion, carry really more weight. The author 
commences in a strain which shews well what tragic 
depths had been reached in the present position. " 

" 1 was a member of the Volksraad of the old 
'* Orange Free State for 21 years. During that period 
" I always followed the party of Mr. Fraser, who upheld 
*' and defended the policy of President Brand, and that 
" of friendly relations with our powerful neighbour and 
"protector, England. Unfortunately, Kruger; the 
" Bond; the Foreign Press; andparticularlythe journal 
" 'The Express,* of Bloemfontein; became so powerful, 
'* that gradually our little opposition lost all influence in 
" the Volksraad and in the Country." 

" It was a sad day for Orange State when John 
" George Fraser was beaten at the elections by M. M. 
"T. Steyn, and to-day, when from my home at 
" Kroonstad I behold around me the ruin of my 
" country, houses burnt, countrymen reduced to 
''beggary, widows and orphans mourning those to 
" whom they looked for their bread, I bitterly regret 
" that I did not make more strenuous efforts to save 
" my country while there was yet time. The reason 
"which kept me from acting was that the people, 
" enraged, bewildered, deceived beyond all belief by 
" ambitious ringleaders, would listen to nothing. He 
" who was not in favour of Kruger and his party was 
" hooted, and stigmatized as ' friend of England/ and 
" a traitor to his country." 

Then after enumerating many instances, when, 
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shortly before the war, he did try but in vain to make 
himself heard. Botha goes on : 

'* After the subjugation of Bloemfontein, I made 
"attempt upon attempt to stop the war, at first with 
" President Steyn, then with M. Luyt, the President of 
" the Volksraad, and at length I tried to get a hearing 
" from General Christian De Wet, but all in vain ; and 
" now I feel that it is my duty to speak, and that as 
'' loudly as possible, for I am burning with indignation 
*'when I see the devastation around me. I ask my 
" countrymen to remember that I am one of them, a 
" Boer, in no way superior, nor with any more 
" education than the rest of them." 

" I have the right to be heard for I am an old man. 
" 1 belong to the soil, and come from a family which 
'' has fought tor, and done for, the Orange State,. as 
*' much as any of them. These lines are an appeal to 
" my compatriots, I implore them to admit their errors, 
" and to recognise that which will be best for the 
"country under the circumstances, and that is, to 
" become one harmonious whole under the shelter and 
" protection of the British Flag, for no other flag can 
"bring to South Africa that same peace and 
" prosperity. '^ 

" I appeal also to the English, asking them to 
" seek to understand us, and to help us to become a 
" part of that harmonious whole. Oh ! that England 
" would realize that it is by her own default that it has 
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' been possible for these unscrupulous leaders to so 

* mislead an ignorant people ! " 

** I will try also to shew my countrymen what 
' these leaders really are, and how theyhave succeeded 
' in so terrorising and deceiving them." 

*' They may say, perhaps, that I am hitting them 
' because they are down. That, I deny, for it is not 
' these leaders who are suffering the bitterness of the 
'war. I live in the midst of the ruins which have 
' been brought down on those unfortunate beings. I 
' have been an eye witness of scenes that would 
' arouse the sympathy of the most hardened, and if I 

* am compelled to have recourse to personalities, it 

* is because that is the only means of bringing to their 
' understanding the folly of their conduct." 

M. Naville proceeds, " It was a sad day for the 
Orange State when Steyn obtained a victory over 
Fraser. Fraser would have continued the policy of 
Brand, He would have striven to uphold and retain 
the independence of the Orange Free State, and not 
make of it a dependency of the Transvaal, more- 
over, he was always opposed to a too close alliance 
with his unruly neighbour, of which the lack of good 
government, and the aggressive policy of Kriiger, 
must inevitably have led to war with England. Botha 
himself always combated this alliance in the 
Volksraad, and events have more than justified his 
dark forebodings." 

** One of the great successes of Krugerism was 
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the election of President Steyn. As to this man, 
Botha is no more lenient than he is towards Kriiger. 
Steyn, the man who sold his country, body and soul, 
to the Transvaal, in the hope that the mantle of 
Kruger might some day fall on to his own shoulders ! 
He is, perhaps, even more bitter against him than 
against the President of the Transvaal, for nothing, 
absolutely nothing, necessitated the Orange State 
going to war, it was the personal ambition of Steyn 
alone which has cost his country its independence. 
In closing his appeal Botha turns to his countrymen 
and entreats them to cast their eyes on the desolate 
reality." " Why," he says to them, " have we gone to 

* war ? could we have been more independent ? 

* Does not the war shew that the Transvaal was only 
' making use of us as instruments by which the 

* complete conquest of the whole of South Africa was 
' to be made, after which we should likewise have 

* become enslaved? We have been fighting for the 
' phantom which filled the brains of our chiefs, and 
' now that we are beaten we can lay down our arms 
' with honour. These chiefs, where are they ? Where 
' are Kruger, Leyds, Esseler ? Where are Fisher, 
' Wolmarans, Wessels ? Their pleasure trips must 

* be over ere this, why don't they come back, and 

* and fight along with us ! ? and you, Boers, where 
'are you? Your blood has been spilt like water, 
' your houses are destroyed, you are deported, your 
' wives and your children are crowded into camps of 
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' refuge, and do you not see that these Dutch, these 

* Germans, and these French, who have incited you, 
' have only done this because their hatred to England 
'was stronger than any interest they might have in 

* you ! ? Put from you these foreign intrigues ; unless 
' you do there will be neither peace nor prosperity ! 
' The Boer and the Englishman have to live side by 
' side in South Africa ; let us then work together to 
' create a peaceful South Africa, united and autono- 
' mous, under the English Flag which alone will make 

* us safe ; and thus we shall see realised that expres- 

* sion of our venerated President Brand. *' Tout 
^finira bien^ 

M. Naville concludes : *' I will not add to the words 
of Botha but one question, which I have often put 
forward, * Who are the real friends of the Boers ? ' '' 



Chapter 5. 

AS TO 



Possible Peace Terms 

Etc. — Continued. 

" La plus grandi de toutes Uf jouiss' 
ances, et la seuU ex$mpU de toute 
esphce de degoAt, c*est le repos aprhs 
U travail" — Kant. 

'^ It cannot be said of England that she has not 
made pretty clear what was to be the upshot of all 
this trouble, expense, and misery, forced upon her. 
In a word, what might be termed her conditions, may 
be summed up, viz. ; the British Flag ; with all the 
obligations and duties it covers, also with all the 
privileges and liberties it brings in its train. No 
doubt, for the two Republics, it means loss of their 
independence, but one must shut one's eyes to 
evidence to suppose it could have been otherwise the 
moment war was started. It seems almost idle to 
repeat that England could never again tolerate, either 
at Pretoria or at Bloemfontein, an oligarchy such as 
existed against the Uitlanders. 

She will form Colonial States on the model of the 
Cape, Canada, and Australia. Canada, as was stated 
a short time back by Sir Wilfred Laurier, is now 
practically autonomous. It could be understood that 
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there might be a certain amount of distrust if it were 
a question of a new system of regime, but, is there 
not proof enough against this ? Look at this immense 
Empire, and the various elements of which it is 
composed. These vast states, developing with perfect 
freedom ; towns springing up ; whole tracts ot country 
populated; parliamentary institutions everyivhere. 
Take the history of the Empire ; her traditions ; and 
the tendencies of the people which have formed it. 
What more is necessary ? From the moment she finds 
herself able, so soon as peace shall have been 
suiHciently established that there can be no longer 
anything to fear for security and public order, 
England will give to them her free institutions, in 
which there will be no rights or privileges which 
Boers and English will not similarly enjoy, 
and the two languages be maintained. Such 
like promises Lord Kitchener was not the first to 
make when he spoke to the Committee of Pretoria. 
Lord Salisbury ; Mr. Chamberlain ; the chiefs of the 
Opposition ; and Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; all have used 
the same language. The English at the Cape; 
those loyalists who have fought, and who, one might 
suppose, might be animated by a strot^ feeling against 
the Dutch, more or less justified; even they speak in 
the same vein. 

As to the length of time the Crown Colony regime 
will last, that must depend entirely on the people 
themselves ; on their loyal conduct ; and their frank 
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and full acceptation of, without evasion, equivocation, 
or reservation, the English Flag. The " loyal 
surrender" does not mean the rusty musket they 
so diligently give up whilst keeping back the military 
weapon for the commando that it may be used at 
some future time against the first squad of English 
patrols they see passing; and it is not the lightly 
pronounced oath of neutrality, such as the Moham- 
medan would gleefully make to the unbelieving 
giaour with the determined intention to break it at 
the first opportunity. The " loyal surrender " is the 
language of the Kroonstad Committee : ' We have 
done all we could ^ we have losty now let us have peace 
and let us work with one accord with the English^ to 
rehabilitate our country J Now that we know precisely 
the exactions of the conquerors, let us therefore listen 
to and see what it is the vanquished have to say. 
The Committee of Kroonstad told us, that on two 
occasions, Kriiger would have made submission but 
was prevented each time by Steyn. "Independence 
complete/' without any restriction, is what he is 
reported to have said to the privileged few whom he 
deemed worthy of his confidences ; he is reported to 
have said the same in Paris to a ''Daily Mail" 
correspondent, which does not appear to be so very 
unlikely. Kriiger has always posed as one w*ho should 
dictate peace ; it was not for him to cede ! and to 
accept terms offered to him ! it was he who should 
impose terms to the conquerors ! To talk of absolute 
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independence ! Kriiger did not have it even before 
the war ; as for instance, he could not conclude a 
treaty with any foreign state without the consent 
and concurrence of Great Britain. Quite lately, one of 
the combatants of the Orange State wrote to the Cape 
newspapers, saying that a return to their former state 
would be the signal for an outburst of civil war between 
the two republics. Let us imagine, for one moment, 
the two presidents entering in triumph their respective 
capitals, with De Wet, Delarey, and Hertzog ; Leyds, 
Smuts, Wolmarans, etc. What would become of 
Botha and and all those who surrendered, who took 
the oath of neutrality, and who are now under English 
protection? what would happen to all those friends 
of Joubert, would they, too, acquiesce in the restora- 
tion of this mouldy system ? the Raad and its secret 
sittings; justice in the hands of the executive; heavy 
secret service funds; princely salaries; oppression 
of Uitlanders ; all that conglomeration and rottenness 
which is the essence of " Kriigerism." 

Some may say that England could exact 
guarantees ; but, of two things one, either she must 
exercise a stringent surveillance that engagements 
should be kept, and in that case it would be necessary 
that she should always have at command an army sufH- 
cient to compel by force— in this case independence 
would be but a name — or on the other hand, she should 
be satisfied with the bare word of Kriiger and Steyn, 
and, satisfied with having bound them to engagements, 
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she should wearily turn away without caring how 
those engagements were kept. In that case, bad luck 
to the Paul Bothas and all those who had loyally held 
to their oaths of neutrality ; woe to those prisoners 
freed by the English, on whom would fall accusations 
of high treason. Ask those loyal partisans of England 
in 1 88 1 what the return of Kruger to power did for 
them ! and of the natives when they were left to the 
mercy of the Boers ! No, the British Empire to-day 
does not want another Majuba, it is her duty to 
establish her sovereignty in a definite and lasting 
manner. She owes it to her children ; she owes it to 
the thousands who came to her for protection and to 
be allowed to live ; and she owes it to the blacks, 
who necessarily look up to her. These Africans, 
white or black, she cannot leave to the mercy of those 
guerilla bands for whom the war is now but a sport, 
nor can she leave them in the power of wire-pullers, 
who pass their time in the hotels in Europe, waiting 
for the clouds to roll by. 

It is possible some may say that we are going 
too far, and that were it now offered, the old president 
would accept some modification of previous terms. 
Now, when we bear in mind that he was the man who 
spurned the idea of making a concession, so moderate 
as the five years' franchise, we can readily 
imagine what would be* his attitude in any case. But 
let us suppose that Kruger were disposed to be 
conceding, and let us look for a moment at the solution 
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proposed by that liberal, Mr. Courtney, in a letter to 
the ** Times." He puts it; that the supremacy of 
England would be sufficiently established by excluding 
from the two republics all that appertains to exterior 
policy, by disarmament, and by establishing equality 
of the races in the eye of the law and in the admin- 
istration, for Boers as well as for English. That 
means that they might just as well give autonomy at 
once to each province, and as she would be compelled 
to maintain for some period to come an important 
military force, any d^ression would be immediately 
dealt with. Why then could not Orange State at 
once have autonomy? It's a risk, but if the Raad 
attempted to go wrong, or to make distinctions 
between the classes, any such acts could be at once 
nullified. And more, as funds are necessary to carry 
on and administer a country, the customs would be in 
the hands of the sovereign power who would distribute 
pro rata between the various states or provinces. 
But, the customs would not suffice, and this is what 
would happen. The Transvaal would be split up into 
two provinces ; the Rand where the mines are, and 
the agricultural portion; and the mines would be 
taxed in such manner that they would have to make 
up the deficit, not only of the other province or 
provinces of the Transvaal, but if necessary, even 
that of the Orange State. 

This then is the limited independence as con- 
ceived by one whose friendship for the Boers cost him 
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his seat in Parliament, it is true that Mr. Courtney 
does not give this solution as being perfect, there is, 
it appears, another, but he does not disclose what it 
is. This is sufHcient to shew how even good men get 
led astray. Here is a sovereign power which takes 
upon itself all that concerns matters of national im- 
port, which compels smaller stales to disarm ; which 
imposes equality for' all ; which forbids any unjust 
electoral laws ; which administers their customs and 
divides the proceeds, and which — this is really too 
much — divides one of the states into parts and levies 
taxes on the one that the others to the right and left 
of her may be assisted. It is a pity that Mr. Courtney 
does not tell us which portion of the Transvaal Mr. 
Kruger was to have had. It is difficult to see in 
what this solution, which is supposed to safeguard 
"independence," differs from that of the government 
who says, openly and frankly, that " independence " 
as so r^arded is not to be. Mr, Courtney does not 
apparently want any interim Crown Colony; the 
government solution therefore certainly has the 
advantage. Looking at the matter fairly and squarely 
as it is, it is evident that the restrictions that the 
sovere^nty of England is forced to bring to bear on 
the independence of the two republics are so important 
that they are equivalent to the suppression of such 
independence. Foreign relations; disarmament; jus- 
tice ; electoral laws ; customs duties ; taxation ; these 
many points which England must charge herself with. 
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or II propos of which she must assert her authority. 
Under these conditions independence is but a phrase, 
a word, which could serve no other purpose than to 
foster vain hopes and futile regrets. It is then much 
more honest and sincere to say at once, that England 
being sovereign, her flag shall henceforward float at 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein. 

In finishing his subject M. Naville gives a parting 
word to his own countrymen the Swiss. "We have 
before us a mournful spectacle, sufficient to cause sad 
reflection to all less powerful countries. Two peoples 
have come to be erased from the map after nobly 
fighting for an independence, and what makes the 
spectacle still more heart-rending is that these sacri- 
fices were unnecessary, and this catastrophe, so easy 
to have been avoided, has been drawn down on their 
heads by a government false to them and its duty. 
To-day these two peoples are stricken down, their 
governments, nearly the whole of them, have gone, 
scattered beyond the seas, those who survive are left 
groaning under misery and famine, and they ask no- 
thing else than to be left in peace to enjoy that liberty 
and freedom which the conquerors have promised. 
Switzerland has never been insensible to misfortune 
when that misfortune overtakes a small people. It is 
not in chanting odes to Kruger, nor in encouraging de 
Wet and Hertzog, that she will seek to heal the 
wounds and succour the unfortunate ; on the contrary, 
if we are to do any good we should urge them to 
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listen to the voice of those Committees for peace, that 
they may be entreated to cease the struggle and lay 
down their arms, and that thus will be realized the 
hope contained in their learned president's words: 
' Alles zel recht Kommen.' * Tout finira bien.' " 



Chapter 6. 

AS TO 



Possible Peace Terms 



Etc. — Continued. 

"Tant vant Vhomme, font vaut la 
tette. Um terre vaut, par VinteUu 
gence et le soin de celui qui la cultivi; 
un Hat, par VkabiliU d$ celui qui 
Vexefce** 

{*) In the prolongation of the struggle we are 
able to grasp the real tendencies which have dis- 
played themselves all through. Like all semi-civilized 
peoples, the Boers will not accept any other rule than 
that of their own pleasure. They like to imagine 
themselves at liberty to fulfil, or refuse to be bound 
^Y) engagements, and they love to twist them or 
nullify them by ruse. They reduced to a state of 
slavery natives whose territory they had first dis- 
possessed them of whilst promising protection, and 
risked the perils which must have resulted sooner or 
later by a rising of such vast hordes. Foreigners, 
almost as numerous as themselves, or perhaps more 
so, who had come to exploit the mines, and had 
brought them un-heard of prosperity, had no rights ; 
they must submit to the good will' and pleasure of 

* E. Tallichet, *' Biblioth^ue Univeraelle/' Dec., zgoz. 
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an ignorant government whom the sudden acquisition 
of such riches had absolutely corrupted. And that is 
what the Boers call their ' independence ' and for 
which they have been fighting, 

Now, such a system is in diametrical opposition 
to the modern economy, still very wanting, to which 
the civilized world has so tardily arrived. Even if 
war had not broken out the Boer government could 
not have continued to subsist, for it deteriorated from 
bad to worse by the very fact of its own wealth and 
greed, which thus pushed it to suicide in leading it to 
engage in a struggle which it could easily have avoided 
by keeping its engagements and recognising the 
rights of those under its rule. ' These rights were not 
denied the natives and Uitlanders only, they, the Boers 
themselves, were deprived of them. It is certain 
that the majority of them were opposed to the war 
and would have liked to have concluded a peace* 
When the surrender of Cronje took place a great 
number of burghers left their commandos. Part of 
them were compelled however to rejoin their corps, 
for they had no power to resist ; others sought refuge 
in the concentration camps. The minority, who held 
out, was composed of Kruger (no longer President, 
his absence from the Transvaal for a period exceeding 
six months having constitutionally disqualified him,*^ 
his entourage in Europe, Messieurs Schalk-Burger 

*For similar reasont the presidentship of the Orange State became without 
any lejsal head, for this constitution prohibits its president to quit the- 
State or to put another in his place without the consent of the Raad.— Eo. 
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and Steyn, former Presidents of the Transvaal and 
of the Orange State, with their counsellors, etc. 
The surrendered Boers spontaneously offered to the 
English authorities to co-operate with them in bring- 
ing an end to the war. They were accepted and 
ranged themselves under the appointed chiefs. As 
they know the country well and the manner of 
fighting of their old allies their help will be useful 
and much may be expected from this movement. 
On the other hand, the reorganization of the country 
goes on. The exploitation of the mines increases^ 
the foreign population augments day by day, com- 
merce and industries recommence, and the government 
are licensing former soldiers to the farms under the 
supervision of qualified agents. Thus the country, 
in those parts which are protected by the block- 
houses, enters once again on peaceful occupation. 
A grand system of irrigation is also being prepared 
which will increase ten-fold the fertility of these 
lands which have been so ruthlessly denuded of wood 
.and shelter by the want of foresight of their inhabit- 
ants. When the pacification of the country has once 
more been accomplished, and it is to be fervently 
hoped that it will not be long first, who would say 
they regret it ? 

Reorganization will rapidly then set in, and an 
intense activity will reign throughout the dominion. 
England has for this work the two essentials, i.e,, 
plenty of capital and a colonial experience, for which 
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she is indebted to men of incomparable worth in such 
a time as this. The re-opening of trade in South 
Africa must indubitably prove indeed a blessing. 

(*) Long discussions have been held as to con- 
ditions of peace, the opposition in the House of 
Commons reproaching the government with not having 
made any attempt at settlement. They say, however, 
that the Boers have never ceased to say that ' inde- 
pendence/ which cannot be listened to at any price, 
was to be the condition sine qua non. But, besides, 
who is there to negotiate with ? Where now is the 
authority who could compel the burghers ? Kruger, 
Leyds, and that lot count for little or nothing with the 
commandos who reproach them with skedaddling the 
moment they find themselves in danger, and charge 
them with carrying off large hoards that they might 
live in comfort and luxury in Europe whilst those 
whom they have let into the conflict are left to defend 
their lives. So long as they could keep the com- 
batants up to the mark by the illusion of a European 
intervention, they retained some show of influence, but, 
now, that is all over! As to the commanders of 
troops in Africa, not one of them, any more than 
Schalk-Burger, Stein, or Reitz, could treat for the 
whole ; there is no head, no authority. This guerilla 
warfare has carried the Boer back to his old state of 
factions, independent the one of the other, who obey 
their chief so long as it so pleases them, but who go 

*** BibliotMque Univenelle," B. TalUchct, Feb., zgoa. 
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their own way (gang their ain gait) if they lose confi- 
dence, or see any advantage to be gained by changing. 
Even De Wet, Botha, and Delarey, have been aban- 
doned at one time or another by the majority of their 
men, who came back when a success had been scored, 
or there were plenty of good things about. There is, 
therefore, nothing else to do but what is being done, 
close up all round by means of the blockhouses, starve 
them out and force them to surrender. Many, very 
many, Boers are now co-operating with the English. 
They form an entire body of mounted police. Two 
thousand of them are incorporated, and fight with the 
troops. A new corps of 1500 has been consti- 
tuted, and 300 Boer prisoners in Bermuda petitioned 
to be allowed to join the English in order to bring 
about as speedy a termination of the war as possible. 
The pacification of the country is a work of patience, 
but of an active patience which mistakes not. 



Chapter 7. 

THE 

Women and Children 

AND THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 

*' Vtnire affame tCa pas d'oreilUs. 
Ceux qui souffrent de la faim soiU 
sourds aux consHls qui leur recam- 
mandent la moderation.** 

(*) The debates in parliament have brought to 
light many things of great interest which were not 
known, and have justified in a great measure the 
policy of the English as regards the Boers. These 
have been backed by the publication of certain Blue 
Books k propos of the Concentration Camps, by which 
it has been proved that the greater part of the re- 
proaches on this subject, in England, as well as on 
the Continent, were absolutely without foundation 
and entirely unjustified. 

In the first place, these camps were not arbitrarily 
instituted, they were forced upon Lord Kitchener by 
reasons of humanity, and have been the very disagree- 
able consequence of the manner in which the Boers 
have carried on the war. At the instance of com- 
plaints by Boers who had made their submission, the 
General, in March, 1901, put himself into communi- 

* Biblioth^ue Univeraelle, February, 2903, Bd. Tallifebet. 
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General Botha, in order to ask him to 

""^^hose burghers and their properties, 

I his part not to interfere with the 

4es of the men in campaign, on the sole 

dt they should not actively assist the 

;. Botha replied, " The law gives me full 

-> compel every man to rejoin his commando, 

he does not do so, to confiscate his belongings 

>tid leave his family on the velt.'' Lord Kitchener 

then asked how he should protect the burghers and 

families who had made submission^ on which Botha 

rejoined, **The only thing is to send them out of the 

^'country, for if I come across them they will have to 

''smart." This, then, is why the English were 

obliged to provide refuges for those families thus 

threatened, and to admit equally those who ran the risk 

of dying of hunger and disease, and those who served 

as aids to Boer troops by becoming centres for the 

commissariat and information, and their farms a 

species of fort, from which the English troops might 

be fired upon, whilst they were able to disappear like 

a jack-in-the-box the moment they were attacked. 

It was necessary to find shelter for a population of 

over 100,000 souls, and every thing was to be initiated, 

and so to speak created, for the difficulties to procure 

them food were multiplied by the fact that the country 

itself furnished little or none ; and that the railways 
were incessantly attacked and often destroyed, render- 
ing a regular service impossible. Often the refugees 
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were better fed than the soldiers, and many Boer 
women have admitted that they had had great care 
taken of them. (*) Thus, all this violent tirade against 
England has been calumnious and based on false 
accusations. The Boers, their agents and friends, 
have never ceased to distort the truth. Even in the 
Blue Book is a letter from Schalk-Burger to Lord 
Kitchener wherein he brings forward allegations 
which he must know to be untrue. The English 
General offered safe conducts to the Boer chiefs in 
order to visit the camps and convince themselves with 
their own eyes of the actual state of things, and 
one of their officers. Captain Malan, went and in- 
terrogated the Boer women, and, after full enquiry 
declared himself absoluteiy satisfied. Since then the 
working has considerably improved, so much so that 
the Transvaal refugees at the Cape complained of 
being sacrificed, being much less well-treated than 
the Boers. 

One thing is now certain, and that is, that a 
number of Boer women and children have been rescued 
from death by the English. 

Observe what Mr. Naville says as to this? 
(*) ** Suppose that De Wet did manage what his 
admirers so ardently desired, and could seriously com- 
promise the provisioning of the English army ; what 
would become of these vast camps of refugees? It 
would mean famine and death for all those multitudes 

* Edoard Naville, '* Lea amis d« la paix/' Geneve, C. E. Alioth. 
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now dependent on . the British ; who, as Botha tells 
us — and the Committee of Kroonstad confirms it — 
are not only the most healthy portion of our popu- 
lation, but they also form the majority. 

When Lord Kitchener, in his proclamation, said 
that the Boers who had failed to keep their parole 
should be treated in the same manner as those who 
surrendered, it was because he knew well that in a 
great number of cases, it was only under pressure 
that a large number of them were unfaithful to their 
oath. The Committee of Pretoria took pains to make 
known to the Boers in arms, the conditions and 
promises of Lord Kitchener. In the Orange State 
also, peace committees were formed and immense 
refuge camps established ; viz., at Brandfort ; Kroon- 
stad ; and at Bloemfontein. The peace committee for 
the latter place included the names of men of the 
highest position, viz., M.M. Fraser, Palmer, Theron, 
(members of the Raad), M. Van Tonder, and several 
who were prisoners on parole including a brother of 
De Wet. 

Of all these committees the most active appeared 
to be the one known as the Central Place Committee 
at Kroonstaad, Botha's town. This committee 
addressed to the Africanders of Cape Colony an open 
letter as follows : " The country is literally one vast 
"desert. The farmers are obliged to come into the 
" towns to find protection in the refuge camps estab- 
" lished under the English authorities. These people 
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'* have lost all, they have nothing but misery and 
'* famine before them. All this evil has been caused 
*'bya small and obstinate minority who make the 
" majority suffer. Any encouragement given to the 
•* men of the commandos can only add to our miseries. 
'* We have done the best in our power, we have fought 
" in order to put S. Africa under one flag and we have 
'^ lost. England has spent her millions and sacrificed 
''thousands of lives, and no reasonable being can 
" suppose that now she will forego the fruits of her 
'* victory. It is our duty, as the vanquished enemy, 
"to accept the terms offered by the conqueror." 
After referring to the abortive meetings held at Wor- 
cester and elsewhere, which could do no good, but 
much harm under the circumstances, the letter goes 
on: '*The speeches in the British Parliament; 
"as well as Sir A. (now Lord) Milner, and Lord 
" Kitchener; make it plain that the British government 
" are prepared to act in a manner which shows no 
" lack of generosity, and is not humiliating to us. We 
" address ourselves to you therefore, and we ask you 
" to choose from amongst you some influential men, 
" who will go and see M. Ste5m and General De Wet, 
" and try to persuade them to accept the terms offered 
" by England. Those two men are the sole obstacles 
" to peace. We beg you to believe us when we say 
" that twice already Mr. Kriiger and the old govem- 
"ment of the Transvaal have shown themselves 
" disposed to accept the British terms, but M. Steyn 
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'' has refused absolutely cjl surrender. He has con- 
*' tinued the war and encouraged the burghers in the 
'*hope that we may have help from Europe. You 
"know, and we know, how fallacious is this hope, 
''and it is your duty to aid us to help make him 
'* understand," etc., etc. 

Such is the language of the Committee of Kroon- 
stad, which counts among its members the second 
chief in command ; three members of the Raad ; and 
two Juges de paix. Thus; as recently remarked one 
of the chief of the English liberals, Sir Henry Fowler, 
one can but admire language of the kind, so frank as 
it is. " We have fought i that South Africa might be 
^^ under one Flag," They openly avow it; the 
question has been one of two sovereignties ; the Boer 
Flag over the whole of South Africa, or the English 
one ; and, adds Sir Henry, ** Spoken like a loyal enemy, 
"there is no dishonour in giving expression to such 
"language; on the contrary, England feels herself 
" constrained to hold out her hand* and to offer to 
" South Africa such rights and liberties which she 
" herself enjoys." 

Unfortunately, these several efforts up to the 
present remain without effect. Botha the General, 
Ste5m, De Wet; remain inexorable. The reason of 
this obstinacy is very simple ; the kind of warfare they 
are now perpetrating, is that which the Boers most 
affect, and to which they have been so much accus- 
tomed for generations ; raiding and pillaging are the 
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breath of their nostrils; and of which they have had 
no little experience against the natives, but which 
they, with a very bad grace, were obliged to renounce 
from the time they found themselves surrounded on 
nearly all sides by territories dependent on the 
British Crown. Carried on by men who have 
nothing to lose, and of whom a goodly number are 
foreign mercenaries, the war, as it is, developes 
into a kind of sport, the more fascinating and 
bracing as there is always the necessary element 
of danger, but where they care absolutely nothing for 
the interests of the population of the country ; they 
live on the country they over-run, and they help them- 
selves to what they want at the farms, without ever 
definitely occupying any one locality ; add to this the 
lying messages from Europe, by which their actions 
are stimulated, which the Leyds, the Fishers, and 
the Wolmarans, the leaders in Europe, spread in- 
tentionally, in order to continue the war although they 
are better pleased than anybody to know how false 
they are, then it is not difficult to understand why 
these appeals of the several committees find so 
little echo in the breasts of those to whom they 
address themselves." (*) 



* For fuller details as to the Concentration Camps see " Farther Notes 
at end. 



Chapter 8. 



Enemies to Peace, 



"Parmi Us nombreuses infitimiis de 
Vhomme, la plus v€ptmau$t la plus 
contagieuse, et pourtant la moins 
mortelle, c'est la soHise.^' 

Under the head of ' Enemies to peace, pro-boerism, 
and the like/ much of a specious, controversial, and 
highly dangerous kind may be said. We will, 
therefore, again quote from M. Naville, who 
' writes, as he says, for those who desire ardently to 
see the end of the terrible sufferings this struggle 
has brought about. (*) *' It is natural that those 
who have thrown their country into war should 
to-day be the most inveterate enemies to give in. 
And why ? Their interest is to prolong it as far as 
possible ! Suppose that the military chiefs were for 
a moment to give ear to the committees of Pretoria 
or Bloemfontein and that that they put down their 
arms, that the population left the refuge camps and 
returned to their farms under the shelter of the 
British flag, what is to become of Kruger and all his 
lot, the greater part of whom are in Europe ? That 
would be the end, not only of their power in the 

* ' Let amis de la Paix' par Bdonard NaTiUa (Gendva, C. E. Alioth). i 
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country, but of the r61e they have assumed; 
no more authority ! no more prestige ! 

If there is one man on whom, with the two pre- 
sidents, weighs heavily the responsibility of the war 
and of all the miseries in its train, it is Dr. Leyds. 
For him, it cannot be said as for Botha, a *'Boer of 
the Boers." He is a Hollander from Europe, who suc- 
ceeded in getting into favour with Kriiger after being 
at first on the worst of terms. Kriiger employed 
Leyds to intrigue in Europe against England with the 
view that in case serious difficulties should arise the 
Transvaal might be able to put into execution the 
plan already conceived for the conquest of South 
Africa. That Dr. Leyds kept up the war by flashy 
promises of assistance the rivals of England, particu- 
larly Germany, were going to give, and dangled these 
promises before the eyes of the Boers and of Kriiger 
himself, is beyond all doubt ; Kriiger's proposed visit 
to Berlin episode to wit ; here, Kriiger encountered a 
will as strong as his own ; a minister careful to uphold 
his master's interests ; and of course this had all to be 
carefully explained to satisfy the people at home and 
make them believe, notwithstanding, that Europe was 
with them. It is almost too ludicrous to refer to the 
brassy announcement that, in all probability, the 
Czar would receive President Kruger on a date to be 
fixed, that was only one more instance added to the 
many others to re-warm their zeal. As to the arrival 
of adjutants with important despatches, either at 
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Naples or Marseilles, that sort of blague did for 
newspaper correspondents to be beguiled with, and 
that was something. 

When in 1870 the French met with their disas- 
trous reverses, M. Thiers hastened to make the tour 
of the Courts of Europe to see if he could get either 
of them to come to the succour of France, but whea 
he found that he could not, he went back and told his 
countrymen that there was no help for them and 
that they must look only to themselves ; '* as you 
have made your bed so you must lie on it." 

Afterwards, when the crushing defeat came, he it 
was who undertook the heart-breaking task of treating 
for terms with the conquerors. 

Compare this conduct with these Boer officials. 
How long ago is it that they, one after the other, em- 
barked at Lorenzo Marquez for Holland and Paris ? 
What have they done for their country? These 
trippers, who all this time have been 'going it,' seek- 
ing intervention which they knew beforehand to be 
impossible ! 

Speaking of the endeavours of the Bond to get 
the colonists to revolt, M. Naville says *'the whole of 
the resident population remains loyal to the English 
government. 

" One of the merits of the English Colonial system 
is that there, where there is no sympathy, it attaches 
the population to it notwithstanding. What have the 
colonists to gain by a revolt ? A country does not 
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revolt against liberty ! That which might induce 
them to join hands with the Boers could only be 
hatred of England. But the colonists begin to under- 
derstand that hatred is always a bad counsellor. And, 
I repeat, what have they to gain ? What possible 
advantage would a Kriiger government and his Raad 
have for them over that of Lord Milner and the Cape 
Parliament? No doubt, they could then treat the 
blacks according to their own sweet will, but is 
blood-spilling, farm-burning, and a devastated country, 
worth the risk? That is, however, what MM. Merri- 
man and Sauer endeavoured to force on their country, 
seconded in that by some Englishmen in England 
(like Mr. Stead) who did not hesitate to go to the 
extreme lengths the law permitted, to encourage with 
all their might the enemy of their own country. It 
seems as though there were not a sufficient number 
of victims already, of widows and orphans, but that 
they must do their best to add to the number." 



Chapter g. 

Final Sentences, 

" C$ qui m*mnuie U plus, c*est d$ 
pensev qu*affU ma mort on diva du 
mal de mot, $i que je m serai plus 
Id pour pouvoir me difendre.** 

Calino. 

(*) The epilogue of this story in that which 
affects the Boers cannot be passed over. The great 
and sad misfortune of this misguided people, to whom 
one cannot withhold his sympathy in their straits and 
trials, appears to be their ignorance, which would 
render them absolutely incapable of governing. From 
what numbers of those who, favourable to them, and 
knowing them intimately, say, the Boers are, the 
majority of them, untruthful and very credulous ; very 
suspicious of anything foreign to their nature, and 
which they do not understand ; and disposed to place 
faith in the most unreasonable matters if they fall in 
with their ideas or run parallel to their wishes. 
Even now, at this moment, this is the great obstacle 
to closing the war. Their combatants are held and 
kept in the field by the most absurd stories of succour 
coming to them. Their chiefs got into power by 
flattering their vanity (which according to Paul M. 
Botha is not small) and in falsifying the elections. 

* BibUotbAqne Univertelle et Revue Sniste." E. Tftllicbet. 
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They have had as president, almost all-powerful, M. 
Paul Kriiger, endowed with incisive keenness in 
small things, but, ill-informed on all and every which 
did not directly touch the Boers, and he found himself 
obliged to put himself in the hands of men who were 
more knowledgeable and as little scrupulous as he. 
For several years things seemed to succeed, and even 
in his fall, he found in Europe crowds waiting to give 
him resounding ovations. Little by little, however, 
the great state of vacuity of this soul was bared 
to the gaze and it is highly probable that time will 
finish what has been so sadly commenced. It is well 
known now that the fine ^speeches it is said that he 
had from time to time made in Europe, were not his^ 
as he speaks only the Taal language not understood 
outside of Africa ; it was thus easy enough to mystify 
him, or, in humble language, to diddle him, "/«// his 
leg]*' but the real means of getting at his inmost 
thoughts is to examine his ideas on religion. He 
appears to have drawn deeply from his readings of 
the Old Testament, which is the Book with the Boers, 
a religion absolutely earthy, which is not without a 
close kinship with Mahommedanism and Mormonism. 
M. Paul M. Botha in his brochure ** From a Boer ta 
the Boers and the English^* speaks as follows : "I 
" have heard say that there exists in Europe ; in 
*' England ; and in America; people who admire Paul 
"Kriiger. I can understand that ignorant Boers 
'' might become the dupes of a strong personality, 
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*^ which, knowing them well, could play upon their 
'* weaknesses and their prejudices like a master on the 
" strings of a violin ; but, that " Uncle Paul " could 
**dupe people possessed of ordinary culture and in- 
" telligence, that I can not understand. The only way 
" in which I can explain the mystery is that this old 
** * crabstick ' has been surrounded with a halo of 
" romance, and that Europe, which is 6000 miles away, 
" accepts him as he is seen by his dupes at home. He 
'* has made the burghers believe that he is a real 
" prophet, who, like Moses, Yfzsameans of communis 
'^cation between God and his people elect. This 
*' is literally a fact. In the old days he would dis- 
" appear for long periods, and when he returned he 
'* made believe to the people that he had come from 
*' having a talk with the Almighty. The burghers 
" believe in the most absolute fashion that Kriiger, 
" who at that time was at Heidelburg (in the Trans-) 
'* vaal) that is to say 100 miles from the scene, knew 
" the result of the battle of Majuba Hill on the morning 
''before the battler 

" If you add to this, his indomitable will by 
" means of which he made them believe that there 
*' existed two Almighties ; one in the heavens and the 
" other Paul Kriiger on earth ; and his undoubted 
"courage, of which he gave many proofs in the 
" course of several wars against the Cafiirs, one can 
" understand his despotic influence. 

" May it be my mission then to destroy this false 
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*' halo and to try and show the man as he really is, 
" and as those of the Boers, whom he did not succeed 
" in duping, knew him." 

** We know him to be a man, sordid and miserly, 
" unscrupulous and h3rpocritical, who has sacrificed a 
'* whole people to his cupidity; his one object, his 
" one end, was to enrich himself, and to arrive at that 
" all means were to him equally good. His love of 
" power was subordinate to his love of money. He 
** made use of the Transvaal as a milch cow, for him- 
'^self, for his children and family and those about 
•'him.'' 

" I ask of his admirers to name one single good 
" thing that he has ever done for his country during 
" all the years he was in power.'* 

'* He has spent millions of money of the country 
"on shams and pretended benefits, millions which, in 
" reality, have been thrown away in order to fatten a 
" crowd of parasites and greedy vultures of men who 
"were necessary to him and his own ends. Paul 
" Kriiger has been charged with having created many 
" monopolies, but the greatest of all on a colossal and 
"blazingly impudent scale was the monopoly of 
*' swindling the Transvaal, at the head of which he 
" was.*' 

It must be admitted that Mr. Kriiger's conduct 
and policy justify to a great extent these and similar 
views that M. Paul M. Botha adds and which will be 
found in his little book. 
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In any case, as to Kriiger and his friends they 
have skedaddled from the country, but they no doubt, 
have put in a safe place the wealth they had carefully 
put by ; they live well and have not the fear of poverty 
before them. It is said that the public treasury was 
before they left emptied of its contents and sent to 
Europe. For whom and for what ? one cannot say I 
Time, however, will draw aside the veil already torn 
and shewing its rents ; soon perhaps, the truth will 
appear in all its nakedness, and justice in its train. 
We shall be able to see then, no doubt, that Mr. 
Kriiger had had in his hands an immense power for 
good^ but, having himself abused it, it has borne him 
to ruin. Truly a tragic end ! 

Now what conclusion can one come to as to this 
war. At first it would appear almost impossible to 
say upon whom should be fixed the prime responsi- 
bility. One can get a glimpse of much but one is 
absolutely sure of little. Very serious faults certainly 
have been committed on both sides, and the Boers, no 
more than the English, are neither angels nor the 
other thing, they are but human, carried away by 
human passions, and no doubt they are persuaded one 
and all that the right is on their side. If one, how- 
ever, would look a little higher than into these disputes, 
and would consider the principles at issue it would 
be found that the Boers, although possessing great 
qualities, have great deficiencies. They wallow, with- 
out desire for improvement ; they are enemies to all 
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modern ideas and will not accept them ; and, last but 
not least, they have to a man become imbued with 
that megalomania which has been the cause of much 
disaster in other countries than their own. 

Their aim and object, so long carefully hidden by 
dissimulation, but now openly proclaimed, was to 
found one great Afrikander Empire, from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, which should also doubtless include the 
neighbouring Portuguese and German possessions as 
soon as they should have become strong enough to take 
and keep them. This ideal had already brought over 
a large number of immigrants, especially those of 
Dutch origin, into the English colonies, and ex- 
plains those defections which have taken place. 
Such an ambitious programme might hold some justi- 
fication were it not that it is based on error and 
illusion. The Boers, very much behind hand, and 
very ignorant, are not capable of founding a great 
empire. They are themselves a narrow oligarchy 
obliged to rely on the help of the foreigner. The 
government at Pretoria would have been incapable of 
preparing this war without the assistance of the Dutch 
from Holland ; and of the Germans, whom it had taken 
provisionally into its service because it could not do 
otherwise, but whom they would at once throw over- 
board should victory by any chance come to be 
theirs; seeing that they detest equally all Europeans, 
whoever they may be, as much as they do the English 
themselves. Its ultimate object, well known among 
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the Boers, was to bring about for themselves, as 
a privileged class, the absolute domination of the 
whole country. They would admit foreigners, but 
without any rights — ^the manner in which they treated 
the Uitlanders, even when their power was limited 
by conventipns with England, shows what might be 
looked for if once they became independent of control — 
and this arbitrariness of conduct as applied to all 
foreigners, is quite sufficient to explain the policy of 
the Boers as regards the natives ; would these natives 
be likely to have better treatment if it were an 
Africander empire ? It is to be doubted ! The Boers 
of the Transvaal have always shown themselves to be 
raiders, and England has had much trouble to protect 
the native tribes from their incursions. If their power 
had no more check than imposed by their will it would 
be a danger not only to themselves, but for the whole of 
South Africa ; much greater even than in 1877, when 
England saved the Transvaal from destruction by 
coming to its aid and saving it from the perils which 
threatened it. In our day, an empire founded on the 
principle of existing to serve the few and the oppres- 
sion of the many, could not long survive. It could not, 
even among the Boers, incapable as they are in 
ordinary life of undergoing individual discipline; they 
cling nolens volens and before ever3rthing to personal 
independence. That is their great illusion and their 
error. As to England, she is jealously protecting the 
prestige of a great power, which power enables her to 
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govern, in India for instancei vast populations with 
forces relatively insignificant. She will not, more- 
over, allow herself to have colonial possessions 
menaced which have for her a value — not on account 
of the mineral wealth of the country, as has been 
pretended by some, for she has shown, in Australia, 
for example, that she is satisfied to leave pecuniary 
benefits to the colonists, without taking any for her- 
self — ^but it is for the open market for her commerce 
that they have a value ; and the important position for 
supplies that the Cape offers to her fleet; besides, she 
makes it a base for the opening up of Africa to civil- 
ization by traversing it with telegraphs and railways, 
and by linking the railroads now in the south to those 
in the north of the Continent. But that which is of even 
more account, is that she cannot abandon the large 
population now existing, a people who have come to 
live under the safeguard of her laws, and who have 
remained faithful to her flag ; nor that large horde of 
natives who have placed themselves under her 
protection, of which, a large portion at least, are 
burning to be allowed to fight for her, but who she has 
hitherto held in check against their enemies the 
Boers. 

If one considers attentively all these reasonings, 
one cannot help seeing that England could not give 
way in this business, where in reality she represents 
not only the ideas but the interests of Europe, although 
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Europe pretends to ignore it. (*) It is therefore 
more than probable that she feels it impossible to give 
way until her duty has been thoroughly done. The 
Boers in their ignorance, have not taken sufficiently 
into account this impossibility. Deceived by the 
facility with which they extorted concession upon 
concession in 1881 and 1884; they no doubt persuaded 
themselves that by gaining a few successes at the 
outset of the war, where all the advantages of position 
of battle ground, numbers, and long preparation 
were theirs, they would bring the English to some 
sort of compromise. 

Whatever the upshot there is need to look less at 
details than at the real cause. The material advan- 
tages of conquering and defending, and the questions 
of domination and of national glory, in time disappear 
to leave only in all their naked resplendence two 
principles before us, the one side the past, the so- 
called "good old times" with its slavery and its 
cruelties ; on the other, the reign of justice, equality 
of all in the eye of the law ; open markets ; and a 
gradual raising in the scale of a numerous race who 

* However true it may be thet England hat been much maligned all 
throagh this affair, it is we think much to be deprecated that an Bngliah writer 
of disanction ahonld to far emphaaice the fact as to write that *' It is not too 
*' mndi to sav that fire years ago a complete defeat of Germanv in a European 
"war would nave certainly caused British intervention," that "public sentiment 
**and racial affinity would never have allowed us to see her really go to the wall." 
but that ** now it is certain that in our lifetime no British guinea and no soldier's 
" Itfe would under any circumstances be spent for such a end." A gratuitous asser- 
tion of the kind (and this is mere assertion) can do no possible cood, on the 
contrary, its only effect is to fan the flame of bittemeas, and as it is lacking 
authority, it aeems a pity that such things should be said, the more particularly 
by an BngUsh writer of position. (Bd.) 
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have been deprived of its possessions and who have 
the right to ask in exchange that the benefits of a real 
civilization may be theirs. 

Everyone naturally is free to give his sympathy 
where he pleases but it is well perhaps to reflect that 
the choice is not so much between England and the 
Boers as between LIBERTY and OPPRESSION. 



Epitome. 



" La caUmnU ss porte Umjours v$rs 
Us gens supSrieurs : asont Unqouts 
Us nuiUeurs fruits que Us vtrs 
rongent de prS/4fence. ' ' 

From the foregoing pages it will be seen, as it 
has been our desire and endeavour to make clear : 

1. How the Dutch came first to settle themselves 

in S. Africa (1652) and were joined by the 
Huguenot refugees (1688-9), and how the first 
colonists rebelled against all government and 
moved north. 

2. How the English, by the invitation of the 

Prince of Qrange, were sent for to help to pro- 
tect them from trouble with the invader (1795), 
and thus instituted the first semblance of 
methods of civilization, and how England came 
to have rights over the country by paying to 
Holland £2,800,000 (70,000,000 frs.) for her 
rights, a transaction which was joyfully 
acquiesced in by the colonists (1815). 

3. How England protected the colonists against 

the natives, but, because she refused to allow 
the natives to be cruelly treated by the whites, 
they, the whites, revolted. 

4. How England established equality of the races 

in the eye of the law, (1828) and abolished 
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slavery, (1834) giving a large amount of money 
compensation to the owners for their supposed 
losses, and the Boers, as they were now for the 
first time called, were very dissatisfied; and not 
at all pleased with the liberal ideas imported 
by the English, and they resented them to such 
an extent as to make a general ** trek " (move) 
to find ' fresh woods and pastures new ' where 
they might be, as they supposed, FREE, that is, 
free to be without control, law, or order ; and 
thus were commenced the little bands or bodies 
of people which together formed a republic or 
State, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State being thus established. 

5. How England was obliged often to interfere to 

protect the natives against the cruelties of these 
Boers. 

6. How England (1852) recognized, by the Conven- 

tion of Sand River, the independence of the 
Boers established beyond the Vaal river, and 
how this became the Transvaal Republic, 
England reserving only one condition, viz., that 
slavery should never be re-established among 
them, and how two years later (1854) the 
Orange Free State independence was likewise 
recognized, subject to the same condition as in 
the Transvaal. 

7. How the Orange Republic had never since given 

occasion for England to interfere in her govern- 
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ment of its internal affairs, and how it had 
always remained a sovereign State, but with 
the Transvaal it has been different, they have 
always been difficult, possessed apparently by 
an infatuation for personal independence and 
impatience of control, many of them refusing 
to pay any duties. 

8. How (1877) the government of the Transvaal 

were on the borders of bankruptcy and the 
country was by arrangement taken under the 
protection of Great Britain and formally 
annexed ; Kruger, with Joubert, and the other 
members of the Transvaal government, quietly 
and willingly acquiescing. 

9. How when they were once more restored to pros- 

perity they again sought to shake ofE control, 
and this time kicked violently against England's 
authority, and in 1880 revolted and snatched a 
victory from the English at Majuba, upon which 
Lord Roberts (then Sir Frederick) was sent 
from England to quell the insurrection, but, 
through the misguided judgment of the heads of 
the Gladstone Cabinet, and from a sad misin- 
terpretation of the magnificent magnanimity 
calling forth such a step, he was stopped by 
independence under the suzerainty of England 
being granted the Transvaal. 

10. How (1884) anew convention was made under 
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which the Boers have since speciously alleged 
that England withdrew all claims. 

11. How the greed of gain and lust of gold overbore 

all loyal) fair, and just government, (1885 
onwards) and eventually brought about their 
own downfall, and, after years of secret pre- 
paration and amassing of war material they — 
Oct. 9th, 1899 — issued their ultimatum to Eng- 
land and invited their own effacement. 

12. How LIBERTY must live whilst OPPRESSION 

must infallibly come to a bad end. 



''Magna est Veritas, et praevalebity 



Further Notes. 



Concentration Camps, 

" VScrivain ne doit pas ifuisir un sujet 
** au point de ne rien Uusser faiu mu 
** Ucteur } Une s*agU pas de faire lire, 
** mais d0 fairpgnser.^'-MoirnsguiBXJ. 

The following is taken from the report of Mr. 
Walter Williams, an experienced traveller and war 
correspondent, whb was sent out to South Africa by 
the proprietors of a responsible London daily paper. 
He says : * 

'*I was sent out by the "Express" with short 
and concise orders. I was to visit the concentration 
camps and describe them in a plain, matter-of-fact 
manner, without exaggeration or concealment. These 
orders I have endeavoured to carry out to the best of 
my ability. 

It was General Botha who compelled Lord 
Kitchener to feed the Boer women and children. 

At the conference between the two generals early 
last year Botha threatened to burn the farms, destroy 
the stock and crops, and shoot any males he found on 
the premises of Boers who had surrendered to the 
British. 

Lord Kitchener remonstrated with General Botha 
and told him that such actions were contrary to all 
laws of warfare among civilised nations. The Boer 

* *' Daily Exprets," Pebnaaiy Z4th, zgM. 
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general replied doggedly that it was his law, and 
that was good enough. If the British did not want 
the women and children to starve to death on the 
veldt they had better take them in and protect 
them, because he would assuredly carry out his 
threat. 

When once the camps began to be formed the 
Boer refugees trooped in by hundreds. No attempt 
was made to discriminate between the families of the 
men who had surrendered, and those of the enemy 
who were still in the field. All were brought in and 
treated alike. 

After some time had elapsed Lord Kitchener 
received letters from De Wet, Steyn, and other Boer 
commanders, thanking him for the care that was 
being taken of their women and children. 

It was not until the Boers got hold of some 
English papers full of fanatical ravings that they 
discovered the alarming statement that the British 
were starving their people. Lord Kitchener then 
received letters from the Boer generals protesting 
against the ^^ inhuman treatment " which they under- 
stood was being meted out to the refugees. 

The British Commander-in-Chief, in reply, wrote 
to De Wet, Steyn, and Botha, offering to send them 
back their women and children at once, but this was 
by no means what they wanted. 

Steyn and De Wet immediately sent a message 
to say that if Lord Kitchener attempted to send the 
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women and children back they would resist it by 
force of arms. Botha did not reply. 

The Boers were then asked by the British to 
send in a commission to inspect the concentration 
camps and see what truth there was in the accusations 
brought against their management. Steyn could 
come if he liked, but on the condition that he 
would not attempt political discussions with the 
Boers in camp. 

To this no reply has yet been received. It is 
indeed hard on the army in South Africa that they 
should be accused of gross barbarism when they are 
conducting a war with a humanity unparalleled in 
history. 

We allow our enemies to fight with light hearts 
knowing that their wives and families are living in 
comfort and safety. We have given these wives and 
families the best provisions that it was possible to 
procure — ^better provisions, indeed, than our own 
soldiers received. We found them medical attention 
and medical comforts, and yet, certain of our fellow- 
countrymen at home rise and accuse the soldiers who 
are fighting for them of barbarism ! 

In various places I saw the food served out to the 
Boer refugees. There was fine, strong beef soup, 
with all kinds of vegetables in it. made fresh daily, 
fresh milk for children and excellent bread. If the 
poor in our large cities were only fed and clothed 
half as well they would consider themselves happy.'' 



About Tent Life, 

The segregation of thousands of persons in tents 
in one place was bound to cause some sickness. Even 
in England, where Volunteers or Regulars go under 
canvas for two weeks in the summer, a disease, once 
it breaks out, will spread through the camp. 

General Baden- Powell said that when the women 
and children were first taken, canvas awnings were 
spread from the rear end of the bullock wagons, but 
there was such a sentimental outcry against this in 
England that they were put in tents, which were 
taken away from the * Tommies.' 

The wounded had to lie in the open because the 
hospital tents had been taken for the refugees. 

The people who raised this protest could not have 
been aware of the conditions that the Boers live under 
when they go on trek with their families to the warm 
veldt. It is then their custom to sleep under canvas 
spread from the wagon in which they travel. 

Schools are erected in every camp, where the 
young children are provided with books and taught 
free. On Sunday afternoons they have Sunday 
school, when a short service is given by a Dutch 
Reformed Church minister, and a few simple hymns 
sung. 

Atrocious charges of immorality have been made 
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by the German Press against the British officers and 
men in South Africa, especially one which referred 
to the large camp at Irene, eight miles outside of 
Pretoria. 

I spent the whole of Sunday, January 12th, there, 
and found the inhabitants of the camp, over 6,000 
persons, were the most contented of any I had visited. 
The tents were neat and clean, while the children, 
when they were washed and dressed for Sunday 
school, would not have disgraced the best village in 
England or elsewhere. 

Roughly speaking, the British government is 
supporting at present in South Africa 114,000 Boer 
refugees, men, women and children. (*) 

The refugee question is the greatest one that has 
ever been faced by any nation. Not only have these 
people to be kept while the male relations fight 
against us, but the grave question arises : What is to 
be done with them afterwards ? 

Thousands of these women are practically help- 
less; they are stranded with their children, not 
knowing whether their husbands are alive or dead. 

The Boers have not been particular about keeping 
a register of their dead ; in many cases they have 
left their killed on the field to be buried by the British 
or the natives. 

Hundreds of letters are received daily by the 

* '* Dmily BzpreM,*' PebrMiy XTth, xgoa; 
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British officials from Boer families, asking for news 
of their men folk. These women and children there- 
fore must be provided for in some way or other ; we 
cannot say to them later on " The war is over, you 
are free." The veldt extends for thousands of miles 
but it is easy to die of hunger and thirst upon it. 
(*) " On entering the camp the first object that 
attracted my attention was a long trough, where 
numbers of Boer women in their huge sun bonnets 
were washing clothes. 

My guide, a Boer who spoke fluent English, in- 
formed me that the women did all the washing for 
the hospitals and the staff, for which they were paid 
from i/6 to 2/6 per day. 

The women seemed very contented ; they chatted 
and laughed over the washtub in pretty much the 
same manner as their English sisters do at home. 

I was surprised at the delicacies in the hospitals ; 
claret, brandy, fresh eggs, milk, ice, chicken broth, 
beef tea, and even champagne, were served out to the 
patients in my presence. Few of our home hospitals 
can afford to treat their poor inmates in the same way. 

At noon the provisions are served out of the 
commissariat building at the following rate for each 
man, woman, and child in the camp : — |lb. fresh meat, 
2 oz. sugar, i oz. cofEee, i oz. salt, daily; 1^ tin 
milk, jlb. rice, jlb. jam, 4 oz. lime juice, 6 oz. soup, 
55 lbs. flour, weekly. Fresh vegetables as they can be 

^ <* Daily Bzpreti," Mr. Williami, February xgth, 1903. 
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got up from the coast. Fresh milk for babies as it 
can be obtained." 

A Blue-book (*) issued February 21st, 1902, on 
the concentration camps in South Africa contains 
reports on the camps in Natal, Orange River Colony, 
and the Transvaal. It is dated Durban, December 
I2th, 1901, and was compiled during the last quarter 
of last year, so that the special articles now appearing 
in the "Express" contain information of later date, 
having been gathered by Mr. Williams this year. 

South Africa, the report goes on to say, is 
poisoned with the putrefaction of carcases of cattle 
killed in battle, or which have died on trek; sick 
beasts crawl tQ the streams to die, and the water 
supply of a country-side becomes tainted; or they 
die in the open, and the Cape dust-storms blow 
clouds of insanitary particles far and wide. If strong 
fighting-men succumb to the conditions, what chances 
have women and children ? 

The causes contributed by the inmates them- 
selves form a striking indictment against Boer 
conditions of life. They fouled the ground of the 
river banks, and the slopes leading to the water 
supplies stank under the nostrils. Highly poisonous 
enteric excreta fouled the floors of the tents, and 
outbreaks of enteric have been attributable to this. 
Day and night the ofiicials battled against the per- 
nicious habits of the people, and preachers appealed 

* ** Daily BxprcM," Febroaiy ssnd, 1909. 
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open-mouthed, but the refugees would not see that 
their farm habits must be given up and the latrines 
used. 

The children especially are enervated by the foul 
air their mothers compel them to breathe, and they 
fall easy victims to disease. The inmates will not 
even keep open the tent flaps, so rooted is the 
objection to fresh air, and every excuse is made to 
evade orders, and at night every tent is hermetically 
sealed. Then the camps' inmates object to modern 
hospital treatment, and often conceal stricken child- 
ren in the tents. Bathing the person is not practised^ 
and washing a patient is looked upon as akin to 
murder. " Dutch drops," containing laudanum, are 
often given, although forbidden, and some women 
painted the bodies of their measles-sick children with 
common green paint, or applied paint plasters, which 
caused arsenical poisoning and death. There was 
talk of framing charges of manslaughter, but the idea 
was abandoned because there was no malicious 
intention. 

Another woman used vermillion paint on a child's 
face^ and yet another painted a little one's chest with 
varnish when ill with acute pneumonia, and the poor 
little oppressed lungs became still more oppressed. 
The mixtures which the mothers secretly give, and 
take themselves, include such horrors as cow-dung, 
dog's blood, and Reckitt's blue. One doctor stated 
that he abstained from the use of poisons even in 
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liniments, because the patients were as likely as not 
to drink them ; the poultices have even been eaten. 
One old man was heard to say that he believed the 
British were God's chosen people after all, for he had 
never heard of any other nation paying for the educa- 
tion of the children of their enemies. Another woman 
said she would now always stick up for the British, 
as the Boers had told nothing but lies about them. 

Recommendations were made for travelling 
inspectors, encouragement of labour, compulsory 
education for children, more doctors and nurses, 
camp matrons, water engineers, more teachers, etc. 
Except in the case of compulsory education, the 
recommendations were given effect to, so that the 
condition of the camps has been vastly improved. 
The rations issued were on a liberal scale. 

The report is signed by Milicent Garrett Fawcett ; 
Katherine B. Brereton; Lucy A. C. Deane; Alice 
Knox; Ella Campbell Scarlett, M.D. ; and Jane E. 
Waterton, M.D. 



Atrocity Charges 

AND SLANDERS. 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed to 
a clergyman in Lausanne by the ex-Swiss Consul 
living at Pretoria. It deals with the villainous and 
unfounded charges made by a certain individual 
named Van Brockhuizen. It is in itself quite suffic- 
iently explicit and explanatory of the matter dealt 
with without more of the wretched subject being 
added. The original was, with others of the kind, 
sent by Sir Frederick St. John, then H.M. Minister 
at Berne, to his brother, the Revd. Canon St. John, 
who at his own expense printed and circulated diem. 
Many repudiations by men of standing were sent to 
the papers and therefore this one will perhaps serve 
without repetition ad nauseam, to show how basely 
anything and everything was liable to be trumped up 
in the endeavour to damage England ; still, most of 
these men would every Sunday repeat '*tu neporteras 
point defaux timoignage contre ton prochain," 

" Pretoria, 

January 5th, 1901. 
Dear Sir, 

The Rev. Mr. Gray of this town came to see me 
this morning, and he has shown me your letter and 
the article on the pretended British atrocities. 
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I am more than astonished, I am disgusted to see 
that a Lausanne paper had printed such vile and 
abominable falsehoods. The whole article, from first 
to last, is none other than a tissue of untruths, and he 
who wrote it, a minister of the Gospel above all, 
should know that he ought not to degrade and debase 
his ministry in this manner. 

I have lived for the last 18 years in Pretoria and 
the neighbourhood and I pretty well know every Boer 
family of the district. The two names mentioned by 
M. Brockhuizen of women assaulted by English 
soldiers are entirely unknown to me. They are 
certainly not Boer names. 

Since the entry of troops in the Transvaal, I have 
travelled constantly about the district of Pretoria and 
a part of Waterberg. I have often stayed in Boer 
houses to pass the night, stopping also, here and 
there, for business. In the majority of these houses, 
the men were missing. They were away, fighting 
against the English. You found only womien and 
children on the farms. Not anywhere and in no case 
did I hear one single complaint against the troops. 
Here and there some poultry or stakes out of the 
fence for firewood were missing, but one looks for 
that sort of thing at such a time. 

As a matter of fact, the women could not suffici- 
ently praise the soldiers and the conduct towards their 
sex. When an encampment took place the officers 
placed a guard round the house to prevent pillage. 
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and the women, rich and poor, were everywhere 
treated as ladies. The Boer women are unanimous 
in their praises because they did not expect to be so 
treated by the conquerors. 

The Boer newspapers, from the outset of the 
war, have been filled with articles intended to en- 
courage the resistance of the populace by the recital 
of atrocities which would be committed by the troops 
of the enemy if they succeeded in penetrating the 
Transvaal. For a time this system succeeded, after- 
wards when defeat came and the Boers were in full 
retreat, Paul Kriiger was the first to enter into 
communication with all the Commandants. He re- 
tracted that which he had himself had printed on the 
subject ^nd advised all Burghers to leave their 
families on their farms, because the enemy treats 
women and children with the greatest consideration 
and the greatest respect, 

I have in my possession all the numbers of the 
' Volkstem,' the most violent of the pro- Boer news- 
papers published during the war, and I could show 
you the different articles which have appeared on 
this subject. 

Paul Kruger himself has shown the confidence 
he had in the English, for he left his aged wife in 
their hands, and under their care I 

Our town is divided into wards. All the women 
and children have been fed when they were without 
resources. In our quarter we have to-day, 500 of 
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these unfortunates who are receiving rations from the 
English Government, and that although in many cases 
the men themselves are still fighting ! In the towns 
the conduct of the troops has been admirable. All 
the public-houses were closed, and, during the last 
six months, I have only seen two drunken soldiers ! 

We are here quite a little Swiss colony and I do 
not know one of my compatriots who would not 
readily subscribe to what I am telling you. Many of 
them sympathize with the Boers, but, in all justice, 
they will always respect the British troops and their 
officers for the humane manner with which this war 
has been conducted, and the admirable conduct in all 
things of '* Tommy Atkins!* 

I do not enter upon the case of the Bester girls. 
An enquiry has been held and the father himself has 
written to the newspapers declaring that all that had 
been stated was false from first to last. 

I cannot restrain my indignation when I see such 
untruths put into circulation in my country, and I 
have thought it my duty to make known to you the 
facts I I hope that yOu will publish them. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, 

Your devoted 
(Signed) E. Constan^on," 

formerly Swiss Consul at Pretoria. 
Other letters of indignation from Lieut.-Col. 
Casimir A. Bourne, Secretary to the White Cross 
League ; The Bishop of Natal, &c., &c. 



Slanders on British Troops. 

The following is a translation of part of a leaflet 
lately published in Switzerland. 

'* For two years there has been waged a war in 
South Africa, of which the various phases have been 
watched by the whole world with an interest so 
intense that one may describe it as passionate. 
The conflict between the British Empire and the 
Boers has engrossed the attention of the Press and 
Public of Europe nearly as much as wars nearer 
home and of larger dimensions. In Switzerland a 
struggle of such a nature could not leave us in- 
different. We even understand that the instinctive 

* 

sympathies of the Swiss should have been with a 
small people fighting against a powerful Empire. 
We are ready to admit the extraordinary valour of 
th^ Boers in defending themselves, and to acknow- 
ledge their courage and patriotism. But we cannot 
see that sentiments, however natural, can justify 
the attitude taken up in Switzerland by the Press 
and the public in this question. Still less does it 
authorize the violent and unfair attacks and shame- 
ful calumnies heaped npon the British Army, 
Government, and nation. If these calumnies do not 
• equal those expressed verbally and in writing by 
' neighbouring countries, they have nevertheless been 
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'^ the favourite theme of a large number of journals 
'' and public meetings." 

" Ours is a neutral country — we hold to our neu- 
'* trality. Hitherto, when arbitration was mentioned, 
" all eyes turnedUo Switzerland ; and yet, with few 
*' exceptions, where are the writers and journalists, 
'^ we ask, who considered that simple justice required 
'^ the question to be looked at from any other than a 
" Boer point of view ? It has, however, been the 
" exact converse ; too soon did we forget that it was 
" the Boers who declared war, and that no country 
'^ could have tolerated such an Ultimatum as the one 
" addressed to England by President Kruger on the 
'* 9th of October, 1899/' 

*• But it was not alone the policy of England 
'^ against which public opinion rose with such par- 
'' tiality and injustice. The most infamous calumnies 
'* were spread far and wide regarding the morality of 
" the British Army — calumnies which^ we are glad to 
" say, have been more effectually refuted by one of 
** our countrymen residing in Pretoria than by anyone 
'* else. Quite recently the Concentration Camps have 
" also been the pretext for unbridled clamour of a 
'' hostile and insulting nature. Even a superficial 
'* knowledge of the history and character of the 
'' British nation should have sufficed to throw sus- 
'' picion on such odious imputations. Let us glance 
•' at that immense Empire. Wherever flies the Bri- 
" tish flag we find justice extended to every race, the 
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'* same respect shown for the life and property of 
'' every man, no matter his colour ; and as regards 
" commerce, every door is open without any special 
"privilege to British subjects. Least of all in Switzer- 
'' land should Anglophobia have found an echo. Not 
" only has the British nation never evinced any hos- 
'* tility to our country, but the British Government 
'' has on several occasions efficiently assisted us. In 
" every colony will be found numerous Swiss — some 
" of them directing powerful industrial and commercial 
** houses — all largely benefiting by a colonial system 
" in which there is no impediment of any sort to 
" activity and labour, and in which — on some points — 
" there is even greater liberty than that of which we 
** boast. We feel convinced that with a large num- 
'* ber of our countrymen such hostility against England 
''arises from an ignorance of facts, and from the 
'' circumstance that, not being in a position to study a 
" complicated question themselves, they have adop- 
"ted the views of an ill-informed Press. We 
" therefore take the opportunity of endeavouring to 
*' remove these unfair prejudices and erroneous im- 
"pressions. England has too long treated such 
" calumnies with silent contempt. We cannot but 
" hope that a calm and lucid exposition of the facts 
" will conduce to a better appreciation of the events 
" we are witnessing, and thus lead to sounder views — 
" all the more desirable now as the belligerants seem 
" on the point of laying down their arms." 
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" The Document is signed by the following : — 
" Henri Aubert, Charles Bastard, Charles Boiceau 
" (advocate), B. Bouvier, E. Bouvier, W. Cart, E. 
'* Courvoisier (late pastor), G. Cramer, C. de Candolle, 
" A: de Haller, G. de Lessert, L. de Roguin, P. de 
"Salis, Dr. M. Dufour, Colonel C. Fabre, L. Favre, 
"A. Galland, E. Goegg, C. Grand d'Hauteville, V. 
" Humbert (Professor), D. Lenoir, A. Lombard, E. 
" Naville (Professor), E. Odier, H. Pache (Cavalry 
^Mieutenant), P6tavel.011iflE (Dr. of theology), F. 
" Redard, A. Rillett (colonel), Rod-Ducloux (Presi- 
" dent of the Society of Public Utility), A. Sarasin 
"(colonel), E. Tallichet (Editor of the "Review 
" Biblioth^que Universelle "), G. Van Muyden." 

" Lieut. Pache, one of the signatories, two years 
" ago left Berne to fight for the Boer cause. A year's 
" experience with the Burghers seems, however, to 
" have altered Lieut. Pache's opinion of them, for on 
" his return he wrote several letters to the news- 

< 

" papers, in which he was as abusive of his old friends 
" as laudatory of his new ones — the English." 

" The majority of the German residents at Paarl, 
headed by the Lutheran pastor, have signed a docu- 
ment and presented it to the Governor denouncing 
the slanders on the British troops.'' — Renter's Tele- 
gram, February 21st, 1902. 



Great Britain and the War. 



FOREIGN MISREPRESENTATION. 



BRITAIN DEFENDED BY SWISS. 

Great Britain has few friends in Europe, but 
fewest of all, perhaps, in Switzerland. Much honour 
is, therefore, due to eight Swiss citizens at Zurich 
who have had the courage to publish a German trans- 
lation of Dr. Conan Doyle's pamphlet on the South 
African war. The names of these friends of this 
country are : Colonel G. Ferdinand Affolter ; Dr. O. 
Haab, professor; Dr. F. Rohrer, lecturer; Dr. H. 
Schinz, professor at the University; M. Paul Keller, 
Secretary of State Chancery; M. Reinhold Ruegg, 
editor; M. August F. Amman- Volkhart ; and M. 
Robert Schwartzenbach-Zenner. The following is 
a translation of their preface to the publication : 

So much untruth has been published in the last 
two years with regard to the causes of the South 
African conflict, the barbarity with which it has been 
conducted by Englishmen, their treatment of Boer 
women, the burning of farmhouses, the concentration 
camps, &c., and so much has been distorted and mis- 
represented, whether wilfully or in good faith, that it 
is a positive relief to find a man like Conan Doyle, 
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an Irishman, writing impartially and on authentic 
data its history and what led to it. 

We are in consequence tempted to lay a trans- 
lation of his excellent pamphlet before the Swiss 
public, and thus enable it to judge for itself how far 
the charges brought against the British Government 
and people were justified, and whether they were not 
for the most part based on ignorance and wilful mis- 
apprehension. 

In our opinion the question has long been settled, 
It was neither lust for gold, nor desire for conquest, 
nor land-grabbing that was responsible for a war 
forced on England by a corrupt and fanatical oligarchy, 
which hesitated not to make war, even against such a 
Power as Great Britain, in order to carry out an 
insensate dream of domination over the whole of 
South Africa, including the Cape colony. Natal, and 
the Orange Free State. 

It was the bounden duty of England, not only to 
herself but to the Cape Colony, Natal, and the British 
subjects in the Transvaal, that the challenge should 
be taken up. Had she meanly left her colonies in the 
lurch she would have incurred the contempt of the 
whole world and imperilled the retention of her en- 
tire colonial system. From her high position of 
Greater Britain she must have descended to that of 
Lesser England, to the infinite satisfaction of her 
rivals in the world's trade and the prejudice of all the 
second and third rate States, which hold that a 
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powerful England oflEers the best security to their 
independence and the best market for their highly- 
developed industries. 

Where is the country, we ask, which in similar 
circumstances would not, like England, have striven 
to save its own skin ? Could one more grossly insult 
France or Germany, Austria or Italy, than by deeming 
any one of them capable of not defending itself by 
every means in its power in like circumstances ? 

Of all the charges brought against the British 
people none is more astounding than that of barbarity 
and want of humane feeling. Has England not ever 
been the promoter of the cause of freedom and 
humanity ? Has she not made stupendous sacrifices 
in order to abolish slavery ? Has she not jeopardized 
her possession of India by prohibiting the observance 
of barbarous popular customs? Has she not done 
more in behalf of the unfortunate Armenians than a4iy 
other country ? Was she not ever ready to heal in 
the most efficient manner the wounds of humanity ? 
How can she now, then, be inhuman and cruel ? 

Conan Doyle brings documentary evidence to 
prove that such accusations rest on no foundation, 
that the British soldier, as regards breeding, valour, 
and humanity, is inferior to none, and he convincingly 
shows that it was from humane considerations alone 
that England established the concentration camps. 
If all did not run smoothly from the first, where is the 
wonder ? The British authorities were engaged, long 
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before Miss Hobhouse commenced beating her big 
drum, in improving the position of the Boer refugees, 
in doing everything in human power for their welfare 
and for the education of their children, expending for 
such purposes alone no less than j^i 80,000 monthly. 
The mortality is now assuming a normal rate. 
According to a telegram of the 21st of March from 
Pretoria the deaths in the week beginning on the 14th 
of February and ending on the 21st, among sixty- 
thousand refugees of all ages and both sexes, were 
only fifty-five ! A committee of ladies, chosen from 
the highest ranks of English society and appointed 
by the Government, visited the various concentration 
camps and could report nothing but what was favour- 
able. This committee was presided over by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, an honorary doctor of the University 
of St. Andrews. Their report should dispel any 
doubts as to the efficiency of the concentration camps 
and the excellence of the conception to which they 
owe their existence. 

What could be more worthy of admiration than 
the splendid energy and perseverance displayed by 
England in the pursuit of her aim? Her stoical 
equanimity in Lord Methuen's reverse and her forbear- 
ance and nobility towards that gallant commander ? 
Her remarkable indifference to the long list of 
calumnies by the Continental Press ? Compare the 
demeanour of the English people — amid disaster on 
the battlefield — ^with that at the time of Marshal 
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Bazaine and the surrender of Metz, of the defeat of 
the French in Tonkin, of General Baratieri after the 
battle of Adua, in Abyssinia, and it will be impossible 
not to recognize that the behaviour of the English 
people under reverses was superior to that of all other 
nations, who in every lost battle have seen the hand 
of the traitor, and sought a scapegoat to savour their 
honour. The Government of Lord Salisbury, on the 
other hand, sits now firmer in the saddle than before ^ 
and the Colonial Secretary is more popular than ever. 

We may surely not be ashamed to .break a lance 
in behalf of a people possessing such wonderful 
qualities, and we can only express surprise at its 
having been necessary to defend them against calum* 
nies which ought never to have been credited. 

As regards the Boers, we are far from refusing 
to recognize their good points, their patriarchal ways, 
Biblical faith, chivalrous nature, (this last, however, 
was evinced only towards British officers, not towards 
natives). But while admiring these qualities we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the fact that they have 
remained on the lowest level of culture, and that 
their Government was so devoid of statesmanlike 
foresight, sense of justice, and consideration for the 
legitimate demands of a numerically superior 
Uitlander population as to have brought about their 
own downfall, a result foreseen by everyone under- 
standing the signs of the times. 

Dr. Conan Doyle resided at Bloemfontein for a 
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year after the outbreak of the war, and there directed 
Langman's Private Hospital. He is therefore, from 
personal observation, well acquainted with the circum- 
stances in South Africa. 

We feel confident that with a better knowledge of 
the facts the Swiss Press will cease its attacks on 
England, especially when reminded that we owe in 
large measure the continuance of our independence to 
the friendly action of the British Government in the 
years 1815, 1847, and 1856. 

The Swiss Press is specially qualified to judge 
all nations with impartiality and to speak without race 
prejudice, so let it take as its model the late Stephen 
Born, the Swiss journalistic Nestor, who on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria's jubilee in 1897 wrote in 
the newspaper Easier Nachrichten as follows : 

** With no country has Switzerland maintained 
such constant good relations as with England. Between 
them, as is natural from their relative geographical 
positions, there has never arisen any military con- 
flict — quite the contrary. The two countries have 
ever been drawn to each other by similarity in their 
political institutions, rivalry in State independence, 
efforts towards progress, and, in short, brought to- 
gether as friends by a common love of freedom." 



Farm-burning by Boers. 

(*) In accordance with the Colonial Secretary's 
promise to the House of Commons, the letter from 
Assistant-General Tobias Smuts to Commandant- 
General Louis P. Botha, which fell into the hands of 
the British recently, has been published. It is marked 
** Confidential," and is dated from " District Ermelo, 
Sept. 2." The document was written by Smuts in 
protest against his discharge from his position in the 
enemy's forces, but contains many expressions of 
good-feeling towards his leader. The letter was in 
answer to Botha's communication apprising him of his 
dismissal because he had ^'caused Bremersdorp to be 
be burned down." Smuts recapitulates General 
Botha's statement that **the burning of houses is 
against our 'principles'" — the word principles is 
placed in parentheses by Smuts himself— and con- 
tinues : 

**This I admit, where these houses are within our 

borders, and I would be the first to disapprove of it. 
But where houses are situated outside our borders and 
are being used by the enemy to promote his plans of 
operation, leaving their violating neutral territory out 
of the question, the burning of such houses cannot be 
considered to be against our principles, and such was 
the case with Bremersdorp. 

* *' Daily Telegraph," February 6th, 1902. 
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I am convinced that you would not have acted 
differently yourself if you had been there. Any 
belligerent Power would have done the same with 
Bremersdorp, without thinking for a moment that 
thereby a principle could be broken. And as to that, 
I think that on many occasions already that " prin- 
ciple '* was broken. Already several months ago 
General Chris Botha burned houses in Sambaansland, 
which is not neutral territory. About the same time 
Bremersdorp was burned the farm of Mr. Bernardus 
Johnstone, District Wakkerstroom, was burned, or 
partly burned, by General Chris. (Botha), and also 
the house of Franck Johnstone, and I have not heard 
yet that his Honour has been suspended or dismissed 
for it. When we were at Pietretief the house of Von 
Brandis was burned, and I was told that this happened 
by ''High Order.'* It is, in my opinion, not the 
number of houses that breaks the " principle." 

Also in connection with the transport of women, 
we took up the same standpoint as a principle, but 
still I got the order from you to send the women away 
against their wish ; and when I asked you what to do 
if the English refused to take the women, your answer 
was that in that case I had to load them off within 
the lines of the enemy. 

The burning of the house of Von Brandis and the 
farms of the Johnstones could do no harm whatever 
to our cause, but this is decidedly the case with 
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Bremersdorp, for the reasons already stated in my 
previous letter, and also mentioned above. 

Another reason, not mentioned by me yet, was to 
show the Kaffirs that we will shrink from nothing if 
they do not remain quiet, or who cause us any 
difficulty/* 

The writer then proceeds to argue that even if he 
had made an error of judgment, in the opinion of his 
superior officer, a reprimand would have met the 
offence, and adds that '^ if officers must be suspended 
for difference of opinion with the Commandant-General 
or the Government, then suspensions will take place 
daily." In continuation, he says : 

^' I have carefully considered the case, and I can 
come to no other conclusion than that I have acted in 
our favour, which was and is still my firm conviction. 

All, or nearly all, burghers thought the same, and 
urged me to burn Bremersdorp. 

If I consider what serious mistakes have been 
made by head officers and others during this war, 
without a cock crowing over it, and if I think of what 
has generally been said about the evacuation of our 
positions on the Tugela, at Biggarsberg, and other 
places, and if I consider what became of the officers 
concerned and what offices some of them hold now, 
then the reason of my dismissal appears so trifling to 
me that it borders on ridiculousness. 

You know better than anybody else that I am 
speaking the truth. So trifling the reason of my 
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discharge appears to me, that I absolutely refuse to 
accept it as the true reason, and I believe that there 
is something else behind it. 

After eighteen months of faithful service, how- 
ever weak then, and after having suffered and toiled 
for our cause, I had thought that I had deserved the 
right to be heard before I was chased away like a 
criminal. 

Possibly our cause has enough faithful supporters, 
so that some person or other, who is undesirable to 
some commanders, can be sent away without even a 
single word of thanks for nearly two years of sacrifice 
and bitter insults. 

I hope that this is the case. I have never expected 
thanks for my work. I know only too well that in- 
gratitude is the reward of the world. I hope those 
who think that they can slander and supplant their 
fellow-burghers, and then make it right again at night 
with a prayer three yards long, will now be happy 
that they have ultimately succeeded in having me 
chased away. 

I know that certain persons, through jealousy, 
and in the hope of coming into my place, have com- 
plained to the Government, and that thereon you have 
received a letter from the Government." 

In conclusion, Smuts states that when he told 
"the President" he signified neither approval nor 
disapproval of the burning episode. 



TERMS OF 

The Surrender Agreement^ 

CONCLUDED AND SIGNED AT PRETORIA. 10.30 p.m. 
ON THE NIGHT OF SATURDAY. 31st MAY. 1902. 

His Exicellency General Lord Kitchener and his 
Excellency Lord Milner, on behalf of the British 
Government, and Messrs. M, T. Steyn, J. Brebner, 
General C. R. De Wet, General C. Olivier, and Judge 
J. B. M. Hertzog, acting as the Government of the 
Orange Free State, and Messrs. S. W. Burger, F. W. 
Reitz, Generals Louis Botha, J. H. Delarey, Lucas 
Meyer, and Krogh, acting as the Government of the 
South African Republic, on behalf of their respective 
burghers, desirous to terminate the present hostilities, 
agree on the following articles : 

Article L — The burgher forces in the field will 
forthwith lay down their arms, handing over all guns, 
rifles, and munitions of war in their possession or 
under their control, and desist from any further re- 
sistance to the authority of his Majesty King Edward 
VIL, whom they recognise as their lawful Sovereign. 
The manner and details of this surrender will be 
arranged between Lord Kitchener and Commandant- 
General Botha, Assistant Commandant- General De- 
larey, and Chief Commandant De Wet. 
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Article II. — All burghers in the field outside the 
limits of the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony, 
and all prisoners of war at present outside South 
Africa, who are burghers, will, on duly declaring 
their acceptance of the position of subjects of his 
Majesty King Edward VII., be gradually brought back 
to their homes as soon as transport can be provided 
and their means of subsistence ensured. 

Article III. — The burghers so surrendering or so 
returning will not be deprived of their personal liberty 
or their property. 

Article IV. — No proceedings, civil or criminal, 
will be taken against any of the burghers surrender- 
ing or so returning, for any acts in connection with 
the prosecution of the war. The benefit of this clause 
will not extend to certain acts contrary to usages of 
war which have been notified by the Commander-in- 
Chief to the Boer generals, and which shall be tried 
by court-martial immediately after the close of 
hostilities. 

Article V. — The Dutch language will be taught 
in public schools in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony where the parents of the children desire it, 
and will be allowed in courts of law where necessary 
for the better and more effectual administration of 
justice. 

Article VI.— The possession of rifles will be 
allowed in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
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to persons requiring them for their protection on 
taking out a license according to law. 

Article VII. — Military administration in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony will, at the 
earliest possible date, be succeeded by civil govern- 
ment, and as soon as circumstances permit represent- 
ative institutions leading up to self-government will 
be introduced. 

Article VIII. — The question of granting the fran- 
chise to natives will not be decided until after the 
introduction of self-government. 

Article IX. — No special tax will be imposed on 
landed property in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony to defray the expenses of the war. 

Article X. — As soon as conditions permit a com- 
mission, on which the local inhabitants will be 
represented, will be appointed in each district of 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, under the 
presidency of a magistrate or other oflRcial, for the 
purpose of assisting the restoration of the people to 
their homes, and supplying those who, owing to war 
losses, are unable to provide themselves with food, 
shelter, and the necessary amount of seed, stock, 
implements, etc., indispensable to the resumption of 
their normal occupations. 

His Majesty's Government will place at the dis- 
posal of these commissions a sum of three millions 
sterling for the above purpose, and will allow all notes 
issued under Law I. of igoo of the South African 
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Republic, and all receipts given by officers in the 
field of the late Republics, or under their orders, to 
be presented to a judicial commission which will be 
appointed by the Government, and if such notes and 
receipts are found by this commission to have been 
duly issued in return for valuable considerations they 
will be received by the first-named commissions as 
evidence of war losses suffered by the persons to 
whom they were originally given. 

In addition to the above-named free grant of 
three millions sterling, his Majesty's Government will 
be prepared to make advances on loan for the same 
purposes, free of interest for two years, and after- 
wards repayable over a period of years with 3 per 
cent, interest. 

No foreigner or rebel will be entitled to the 
benefit of this clause. 

Supplementary. 

" His Majesty's Government must place it on record 
that the treatment of Cape and Natal Colonists who 
have been in rebellion, and who now surrender, will 
if they return to their Colonies, be determined by the 
Colonial Governments and in accordance with the 
laws of the Colonies, and any British subjects who 
have joined the enemy will be liable to trial under 
the law of that part of the British Empire to which 
they belong. 
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** His Majesty's Government are informed by the 
Cape Government that the following are their views 
as to the terms which should be granted to British 
subjects of Cape Colony who are now in the field, or 
who have surrendered, or have been captured since 
April 12, 1901 : *' With regard to rank and file, they 
should all, upon surrender, after giving up their arms, 
sign a document before the resident magistrate of the 
district in which the surrender takes place acknow- 
ledging themselves guilty of high treason, and the 
punishment to be awarded to them, provided that 
they shall not have been guilty of murder or other 
acts contrary to the usages of civilized warfare, should 
be that they shall not be entitled for life to be regis- 
tered as voters or to vote at any Parliamentary 
divisional council, or municipal election. With refer- 
ence to justices of the peace and field-cornets of 
Cape Colony, and all other persons holding official 
positions under the Government of Cape Colony, or 
who may occupy the position of commandant of the 
rebel or burgher forces, they shall be tried for high 
treason before the ordinary court of the country, or 
such special court as may be hereafter constituted by 
law, the punishment for their offences to be left to the 
discretion of the court, with this proviso, that in no 
case shall penalty of death be inflicted. ' 

" The Natal Government are of opinion that 
rebels should be dealt with according to the law of 
the Colony." 

Charpentier & Co., Printers, Portsmouth. 
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